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NO NEWS— Except floods, disrupting business, 
piling up a huge demand for reconstruction. 
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wader Chemical 
Patents Nos, 1316817 amd 1339378. 





TAKING THE “RUB” OUT OF 
RUBBER GLOVE MAKING 


Rubber gloves protect the hands 

ENDUR© protects rubber gloves in 
manufacture Because the presence of 
sulphur chloride vapor caused pitting 
in various metals used for molds, a well 
known maker changed to ENDURO 


and eliminated corrosion trouble. 






IDEAL FOR “FALSE TEETH"—BUT 
NEVER FALSE TO USERS 


It's clean—sanitary—attractive—light 
in weight—strong—workable—and it 
quickly adapts itself to temperature 
conditions in the mouth. That's why 

if you're ever so unfortunate as to need 
a full or partial denture—your dentist 
may suggest ENDURO Stainless Steel 




















LITTLE PIECES OF ENDURO 
DO BIG JOBS 


W hen one of the new mammoth hydro- 
electric dams was constructed, tons 
and tons of concrete were cast in huge 
blocks—tied together with expansion 
joints of ENDURO Stainless Steel 

the modern metal that ts stronger than 
ordinary steel that dehies corrosion, 





ON BICYCLES BUILT FOR 


Of course, all 
tured for sale 





or tarnishes 


A BRIGHT SPOT IN THE DARK 


Things may look dark to the coal min- 
ing engineer seeking means for con- 
veying highly corrosive mine water 
uoul he considers wood pipe banded 
with ENDURO Stainless Steel lests 
have proved that ENDUR© ts not 
affected by acid mine water—and it's 
stronger than ordinary steel. 


for mudguards and trim 
metal adds to the appearance and sale- 
ability of any product. It never 
never needs painting. 


bicycles are manufac- 
but some sell faster than 
others — probably because their makers 
use shining ENDURO Stainless Steel 
This silvery 





CONVEYING A THOUGHT 
PO FABRICATORS 


ENDURO is easy to fabricate. It welds 
by any modern method, except fire or 
forge welding. Here's one of the many 
applications that attest to its work- 
ability—-a stainless conveyor screw 
made by arc-welding a spiral flange of 
ENDURO on ENDURO tubing. 





BUILDERS PREFER TO “SINK” 


\ THEIR MONEY 
5 because it’s a sound investment. If 
they build for re-sale 
homes for themselves 


IN ENDURO 


or if they build 
they know the 


advantages of an ENDURO Stainless 
Steel sink in the kitchen—permanent 
beauty, sanitation, ease of cleaning an 


a lifetime installation. 


CORROSION MEETS ITS MATCH 
IN ENDURO STAINLESS STEEI 


and because ENDURO is resistant to 
practically all chemicals, hot and cold, 
it was selected for a tank used in the 
manufacture of match heads. So, the 
next time you strike a match, think of 
ENDURO Stainless Steel—the metal 
that may have made that match possible. 





Vor beauty, sanitation, corrosion-vresistance, or heat-resistance—with high strength and long life—no matter what you 


CORPORATION 


When writing Republic Steel Corporation for further information, please address Department BW 


make—consider ENDURO Stainless Steel, trail blazer to better products and bigger profits. Write for full information 


Republic Steel 


REPUBLIC 











GENERAL OFFICES:---CLEVELAND, OHIO 
ALLOY STEEL DIVISION: - -MASSILLON, OHIO 
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Washington Bulletin 


WASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau )—Congress has bit in 
ceeth on flood prevention. May authorize billion or more spending. 
Amount to be spent next fiscal year is limited only by difficulty of 
getting such work under way rapidly. “National Water Plan” of 
Resources Committee will be comprehensive study of whole prob- 
lem. It’s right down needed alley, but will not be ready before 


Dec. 1. Congress yells for action 
now, before June if possible, 
wants dirt flying before Resources 
Committee will have its plan 
down on paper. 


Lose Sight of Ratios 

In its hysteria, Congress will lose 
sight of any proper relationship be- 
rween money damage by floods and 
cost of protective works. Resources 
Committee estimates average annual 
flood damage up to this year at 35 
millions, but this happens to be worst 
flood in history in Eastern states. 


More Liberal Policy Coming 

Out of it all will come a more lib- 
eral national policy on flood control, 
which Resources Board believes must 
be adjudicated by Supreme Court. 
Even knottier problem is decision as 
to how cost is to be prorated between 
Washington and states. 


CCC in No Danger 

There will be no curtailment of 
CCC camp enrollments. President 
never really wanted to cut down. 
Wanted to have burst of approval for 
his pet project, and suggestion that 
CCC must be cut evoked it. Also he 
likes what amounts to bi-partisan 
mandate to go ahead. 


Sane Ship Aid Doubtful 

Best hope for American merchant 
marine for this congressional session 
is restoration of 22 millions cut from 
mail pay item by Senate. Prospects 
of any sane ship aid are virtually nil, 
what with Clark filibuster threat and 
general antipathy to word “subsidy.” 


Showing Discrimination 
Modification of drastic Robinson- 
Patman bill aimed at chain stores and 
mail order houses, forbidding price 
discriminations, now seems certain. 
Borah is positively plaintive as he 
learns that measure would hit litle 
fellow harder than present system, 
force manufacturers to chose whether 
they would sell to big ones or little 
ones, coax mail orders and chains 

further into manufacturing field. 


Montana Objects 
Senate still blocks hopes for Pet- 
tengill bill (passed by big majority in 





BETS AGAINST B AGNER 


Washington observers have 
increased betting odds against 
the Wagner Act's chances in 
the Supreme Court. Reason: 
This week Federal Judge 
Barnes held the entire Labor 
Relations setup unconstitu- 
tional in the Bendix case, 
strengthened opponents. 











House) permitting railroads to disre- 
gard long-and-short-haul clause in 
fixing rates, thus pick up much short 
haul business now going to trucks. 
Answer — Wheeler, chairman Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee, is 
from Montana, an  intermountain 
state. That whole section thinks 
long-and-short-haul its salvation. 


Vetoes for Borah 

Borah for President strength is 
growing in West, despite Eastern in- 
formation. It’s entirely possible Idaho 
senator may have veto power on 
nomination and there's increasing 
probability this veto would be applied 
to Landon, as well as original target, 
Hoover. All of which boosts Senator 
Vandenberg’s stock no end. 


Status Quo O°Connor 
Comptroller of Currency O'Con- 
nor has brand new bill greatly in- 
creasing powers of his office, which 
Roosevelt, Morgenthau and Eccles 
would like to abolish. Prediction: 
With McAdoo in O’Connor’s corner 
and California a_ political =— 

status quo will be maintained. 


Ditch in Ditch 

Florida ship canal takes another 
beating, by one vote, after Roosevelt 
crosses the ditch he started with relief 
money. President never did turn on 
heat, and appropriation went down by 
just one vote in subcommittee, one in 
full committee, and one on second at- 
tempt in Senate. 


Cranking Up Corn 
Old idea of forcing bigger market 
for corn by compelling gasoline users 
to mix in grain-produced alcohol is 
about to be given another whirl. This 


time it’s backed from California 
Representative Lea instead of Px 
oria, heart of corn belt. Idea is to 
spend million dollars (earmarked as 
Special Account No. 8055 in Treas 
ury) in investigating possibilities of 
motor fuel “made from renewabk 
sources.”” Chester Davis of AAA is 
reported sympathetic. 


Tax Politics 

In eliminating excise taxes and plac- 
ing total new tax burden on corpora 
tions, House Ways and Means sub 
committee is just making temporary 
political maneuver. Treasury is con 
vinced excise taxes are absolutely es- 
sential to raise enough money. Treas 
ury’s estimates, though made befor: 
Mar. 15 tax returns were filed, an 
ticipated the higher revenue they 
provide. But this isn’t enough; Treas 
ury says excises are needed. Congress 
men temporarily opposing them are 
anxious to make record and satisfy 
constituents who would be annoyed 
by excises. 


Puncture Revenue Hopes 

Though hearings are based on 
vague skeleton of proposed bill, they 
will puncture committee’s hopes of 
getting the additional $792,000,000 
needed, even if, as expected, present 
corporation taxes are retained in part 
Senate expects to rewrite bill and will 
include excises. 


Roosevelt's “NRA” Plan 

President is still hankering for 
something to accomplish federal regu 
lation of wages and hours, as in out 
lawed NRA... Secretary of Commerc: 
Roper’s forthcoming report will be 
another brick in wall Roosevelt is 
building. Follows up his suggestion 
that business should absorb enough 
more employees to save Treasury four 
hundred millions relief spending 
Roosevelt doesn’t expect business will 
take desired number of people off re 
lief rolls: hence he expects to use this 
as argument for additional federal 
power. 


So What? 

Officials of Communications Com- 
mission are vague as to what they are 
aiming at in investigation of A T. & 
T. Reduced rates? They don’t know. 
Stigmatize A. T. & T. as monopolis 
tic? Obviously. Only accomplishment 
so far is Pres. Gifford’s promise to 
crack down on bookmakers getting 
phone service. 


Who's Who in Candy? 
Survey of candy industry, just 
started by Foodstuffs Division of 
Commerce Department, will shortly 
disclose which are new headliners in 
confectionery tastes. 
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rHVHE Robertson System of floor 
ree lifts FLOORS to a 
new position of importance e in modern 
building practice. 

The Robertson System speeds up 
building erection from 25° to 30%! 
It eliminates temporary plank flooring, 


wooden floor forms, the delays inci- 


dent to pouring and setting concrete. 








* New Robertson System 
Focuses Attention on FLOORS 


And it provides, on e laid, a safe, solid 
platform where other trades may go 
to work at once...where materials can 
be stacked for convenient use. 

The Robertson System thus assures 
the building owner quicker occupancy 
of his building ...valuable extra weeks 
or months of revenue. 


In addition, the Robertson System 


insures the continuing electrical ade 
quacy of your building .. . because it 
is, in itself, a comprehensive syster 
of protes ted wire rac eways, Cap ible of 
carrying more wiring than any building 
could ever need. This floor permits 
electrical changes or additions in your 
building to be made quickly and inex 
pensively as new electrical needs arise, 
for it is 100% electrically available. 
Give FLOORS the consideratior 
they deserve ...whether your interest 
is in office buildings, factories or resi- 
dences. Find out what the Robertson 
System has to offer by writing for ou 
free brochure, “New Life for Build 
ings.” H. H. Robertson Co., 2000 


Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ROBERTSON 


STEEL FLOOR SYSTEM 
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Latest Preceding Month Year Average 
Week Week Ago Ago 1931-35 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX i=. * 6 Re Bee @ 6 eo 8 *68.3 67.9 68.5 63.9 63.1 
PRODUCTION 
* Steel Ingot Operation ( of capacity) 53.7 60.0 52.9 46.1 17.0 
* Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily average in thousands, 4-wk. basis) $6,754 $6,170 $7,285 $3,833 $5,357 
* Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) *1,250 1,450 1,746 1,472 1,311 
® Electric Power (million kw.-hr.) : . *1,860 1,901 1,942 1,725 1,506 
TRADE 
Total Carloadines (daily average, 1,000 cars) 103 106 105 100 a9 
* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 69 68 60 65 64 
* Check payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) $4,326 $3,657 $4,114 $3,782 $4,157 
*% Money in Circulation (daily average, millions) $5,857 $5,859 5.786 $5,470 5.584 j 
! 
| 
j 
PRICES Average for the Week 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $1.05 $1.09 $1.11 $.96 $.70 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.) ee. ee ees 11. 46¢ 11.42¢ 11.35¢ 11.28¢ 9 52¢ 
Iron and Steel (Steel composite, ton) ; $33.05 $33.04 $33.54 $32.33 $30.5 0 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley basis, Ib.) 9.250¢ 9.250¢ 9.250¢ 9.0006¢ 7.87% 
All Commodities (Fisher's Index, 1926 100) a 82.5 a24 a38 81.0 70.1 
FINANCE 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (daily average, millions) $2,491 $2,480 $2,498 $2,458 $2,200 
Total Loans and Investments, Fed. Res. rep't'g member banks (millions) $21,625 21,326 21,100 $19,770 $19,535 
* Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) $4,979 $4,941 $4,847 $4,945 $5,981 
Security Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) . $3,267 $3,331 $3,144 $3,170 $4,718 
Brokers’ Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) ‘ $1,179 $1,264 $1,087 $954 $1,058 
| Stock Prices (average 100 stocks, Herald-Tribune) $118.48 $117.53 $118.09 $94.74 $101.91 
| Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds) $102.21 $101.96 $102.92 $94.59 $88.07 
Interest Rates—Call Loans (daily av’ge, renewal) N. Y. Stock Exchange i i% 3% i* 22 
Interest Rates—Prime Commercial Paper (4-6 months) N. Y. City i% i% 1% j 2.5 
Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 218 222 210 240 423 
| % Factor in Business Week Index *Preliminary { 4-year average; 1933 not reported. 
| 
This Weekly Index of Business Activity is covered by the general copyright on the 
contents of Business Week and may not be reproduced without special permission. | 
R ' 
niece a J 
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Burroughs 


SHORT-CUT KEYBOARD 





ENTIRE AMOUNTS 
IN ONE MOTION 


Only on the short-cut keyboard can an 
amount be thought of and written as a unit 
Thus 10.45 can be written ond added or 
subtracted in one motion. Other examples: 


ee 
6 7.4 0 Written with 


es mania Speed .. . with fewer motions 


three keys—IN ONE MOTION! 





Burroughs short-cut keyboard permits the operator to add or subtract an entire 


Wri : ; . 
eh Bn. OS We meen en amount, or take a total, with a single motion of the hand. Also, there are no ciphers 
s 4 4 4 4 Ps 


7 8.8 O Written with 


three keys—IN ONE MOTION! advantages of the short-cut keyboard are described and illustrated in a new, inter 


1 O 5.06 Written with 
SRO SOS Sere BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


1 6.7 6) Written with 


three keys—IN ONE MOTION! 
6 7.99 written with ADDING, ACCOUNTING, BILLING AND CALCULATING MACHINES 
ee a one CASH REGISTERS « TYPEWRITERS * POSTURE CHAIRS « SUPPLIES 


to write—ciphers print automatically. These and many other time and labor saving 


esting booklet. For your copy, telephone the local Burroughs office or write direct 
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The Business Outlook 


RECONSTRUCTION is proceeding rapidly in the recently flooded 
Eastern states and will add an unexpected impetus to the normal 
spring expansion in business. Paint, machinery, lumber, glass, struc- 
cural steel, chemicals, drugs, and retail merchandise of all types 
are due for an added fillip. Retailers whose stocks were water- 
logged just as the Easter buying-spree was getting under way are 


pressing W holesalers for immedi- 
ate attention. This week's shut- 
downs in steel, textile, and paper 
mills are temporary. Motor 
plants suffered no delay on steel 
deliveries, but continued to in- 
crease production. 


Floods and Business 

The full effect of industrial disrup- 
tion caused by the flood is not re- 
flected in our index, which refers to 
the week ending Mar. 21, when steel 
operations hit the high of the year. 
Figures covering the current week 
should reflect the shutdown of steel 
mills in the important Pittsburgh 
area, the interruption of rail traf- 
fic, and the temporary curtailment of 
trade in affected areas. 


Happy Retail Season 
In states outside the flood sections, 
business continues to gain momentum. 
Retail trade is set for the biggest 
spring season in at least five years. 
Delivery problems constitute the most 
trying obstacles to sales. 


Akron Settlement Helps 

Settlement of the tire strike in 
Akron clears up a situation whose 
ramifications were felt in industries 
far removed from there. Factory em- 
ployment, which held its own in Feb- 
ruary despite the curtailment in motor 
plants, probably showed a fair gain 
in March and should be stepped up 
even more in April. This should sup- 
port a good volume of retail me 
cven after Easter. And bonus money 
will be flowing freely by midsummer. 


Steel’s Quick Comeback 

Pittsburgh steel workers were put 
to work shoveling mud when the 
waters receded, but restoration of 
operations to 45% of capacity was 
achieved in short order, against the 
50°) rate attained just before the 
flood. Orders that should be deliv- 
ered before Apr. 1 to come under the 
old ber | will probably be ex- 
tended. There was little transfer of 
orders from mills within flood areas 
to those outside. 


Construction Orders 
Construction steel business booked 
so far has totaled 478,947 tons, 
against 332,971 in the same weeks of 
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ELECTRICAL ORDERS 


Since Jan. 1 three leading 
electrical manufacturers have 
booked orders for 27 steam 
turbo-generators aggregating 
200,750 kw. Ten of these, 
totaling 148,500 kw., came 
from the utility industry and 
reflect the need for greater 
capacity. Seventeen, totaling 
52,250 kw., came from pri- 
vate industrial plants. Con- 
sumers contemplating new 
installations of turbines in 
the near future are urged 
to place their orders now, 
as manufacturers are not 
equipped to fill rush orders, 











1935, with private projects looming 
larger than they did last year. Re- 
construction work following the flood 
will also bring in sizable tonnages. 


Huge Pipe Order 

Pipe fabricators are cheered by the 
44,000-ton order of 22-inch pipe 
which the Panhandle Eastern Pipe 
Line recently placed, constituting the 
largest pipe order in five years. An 
$18,000,000 project, it will bring 
natural gas from Indiana to Detroit, 
a distance of 800 miles. 


Railroad Buying Improves 

Railroad buying, which turned quiet 
early in March, is picking up again. 
Improved earnings and the obvious 
need of replacing a equip- 
ment convince railroad equipment 
makers that their turn for revival is 
next. Nickel Plate is inquiring for 
825 steel freight cars; Great Northern 
has awarded an order for 500 ore 
cars; and the E, G. Budd Manufac- 
turing Co, has contracted for 500 tons 
of stainless steel to build 80 stream- 
lined cars. This is ample evidence 
that railroad buying has not spent 
itself. And more will be necessary 
because of flood damage. 


Anthracite Truce 
Anthracite operators who have 
been struggling with the problem of 
a new wage contract to supplant the 
one expiring on Mar. 31 have come to 
no agreement, but rather than face the 
possibility of a strike, have agreed to 


extend the old contract until May 1 
and possibly longer. Operators hopx 
the Guffey Act decision will come 
through before then. 


Coal Production Sags 
Production in both hard and soft 
coal fields has turned sharply down 
ward as warm weather set in over 
the country. Uncertainty about thy 
new wage agreement has caused an 
thracite producers to delay the usual 

spring price cut until Apr. 15. 


Flood and Machines 

Machine-tool and machinery build- 
ers believe the flood will bring them a 
windfall of business. Many plants 
will find that equipment now on the 
borderline of usefulness will nor be 
worth the effort to clean. New Eng- 
land textile plants were particularly 
hard hit, and much of the machinery 
in the plants is old. Financing will 
prove the hardest problem. 


Gains in Employment 

Cold weather probably did more to 
hold down employment expansion in 
manufacturing industries in February 
than any other factor. The usual in 
crease in motor plants was absent. Yet 
gains were recorded in 48 out of 90 
industries, with the locomotive indus 
try topping the list with an 18°, gain 
Apparel factories added workers in 
preparation of the Easter trade and 
are now working at full speed. The 
machine-tool industry has added new 
employees every month since Novem- 
ber, 1934. The agricultural imple- 
ment industry now has the largest em- 
ployment since March, 1930. 


Big Housing Projects 

Large-scale housing projects are 
gaining prominence. Last week, 
Engineering News-Record reported 
contracts for 146 dwellings, costing 
$410,000, in one project, 70 dwell- 
ings, costing $500,000 in another, and 
a 10-story apartment costing $400,000. 


Electrifying the Farms 

Rural electrification in New York 
State is being vigorously pushed by 
the Niagara Hudson Power Corp. 
Last year 435 miles of new rural lines 
were finished, adding 1,856 rural 
customers. Last week, contracts were 
awarded for 2,000 additional miles of 
rural distribution lines, involving an 
expenditure of $2,500,000. 


Small Piano Sells Fast 
Piano manufacturers are getting 
extraordinary increases in sales after 
the recent introduction of a new and 
smaller type of piano. For nearly 
six months the industry has been oper- 
ating at capacity. February shipments 
were 16% larger than January, and 

33% above those of last year. 

















Saved $6000 Annually 
Anticipated Cost $12,000 
Actual Cost $3000 


Dependability is diffi- 
cult to include in spec- 
ifications, but easy to 
get if you insist on 
General Electric equip- 
ment. 


GENERAL | 


HE Massachusetts Broken Stone Company, Waltham, 

Mass., asked General Electric for a proposition on 
new generating and switchgear equipment to supply 
needed extra power. The equipment was priced at 
$12,000. But before submitting the proposition, G-E 
engineers investigated and found that existing generator 
equipment could safely carry the extra load if the 
power factor could be raised and certain changes made 
in the switchgear. Their recommendations were adopted, 
and the purchaser invested $3000 instead of the antici- 
pated $12,000. In addition, the savings amounted to 
$6000 a year on this $3000 investment. 


General Electric sales engineers are familiar with many 
ways of producing savings by electrical means, and of 
solving difficult production and design problems. They 
have had experience in all sorts of manufacturing fields. 
They are alert to co-operate with manufacturers’ organ- 
izations and with consulting engineers in order to 
obtain the most satisfactory and economical results. 


Every day someone is reducing costs or making more 
money than yesterday because he sought the aid of 
General Electric sales engineers. Ask your operating 
men if, in your manufacturing processes, there is a 
“bottle neck”” whose removal would increase profits 
Consult the nearest G-E Sales Office. General Electric, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


020-251 


ELECTRIC 
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. . ™ — ; rs 
Business Rides the Flood san tod Ge 
Brushing the water out of its eyes, it surveys its losses and ins 
discovers offsetting gains; new market for machinery, ‘'<?)°" ededieedin 
building materials, and other goods. Power companies will b 
I I I I t 
waters slowly recede in most « But there is a long and ‘tly job to 1 
flooded states. the communities and be done in cleaning out the mud, drying pply ind many of them were flo 
ss groups afte ted are trying to mut electrical « july t, and f OVINE Vast Loss in Inventories 
vhat the damage is and how to grit from the gears and bearings of Warchouses and mercantil 
the restoration job. machinery , ments suff i } 
I principal new construction will Those manufacturers were fortunat Merchants Pitt 
bly take the form of flood-prot who were able to we out finished « ' . 
projects to safeguard the tlooded tocks s §, machinery as of stock ) { n 
+s hereatter well In some tactories there was ti I lancholy ; \ kinds of 
Extensive bridge and road construc- to slush machine-tools down with greas ib stock ruined ( 
will not be needed. Three or four For along most of the Ohio the peop! jarred goods are not | 
rs have exceeded all past records, have had « rict with high wa be 1 ‘ 
{ » has not been so high since 1 knew what to do But in Spring » " s ) 
nd the floods have been unusual field, Mass., Hartford, and Pittsburgh are | und « 
e depths of the submergence; but iter rose w nexpected ray In s ( ; 
in Johnstown, where torrents and gave no time for preparation ot { et 
jown a gorge, the waters have not Modernization Problem nd to many 1 ns b 
of excessive violence The reconditioning of motors and It is the s in WI g. | 
{s a result, practically no important control equipment will entail a long town, Hartford, Springfield, M 
rn dams or bridges have gone out. process of baking, testing out circuits, hundreds of ot! | 
O-year-old highway bridge at and re-insulating. Meters and record This loss has 1 ssitated 
Harper's Ferry 1 converted railway ing instruments in most cases will hay replacement purchases. The R 
ge, is the largest destroyed to be replaced. And in every factory tion Finat Corp. and the I ral R 
Highways Still Good where equipment has been submerged, serve Banks will provide hel 
Road reports indicate no serious there will be a nice problem as to what liberal direct loans 
to highways Damage is. should be rehabilitated and where actual Estimates of Destruction 
C ynfined to small bri iges und nM rd rnization W I] be mo nN y! il Ap] if ntly ibo athe. live si n 
ts, and shoulder w shouts Shrewd management will often preter lost and 4 OO persons 
It is doubtful whether great damag to scrap obsolete machinery rather than their homes. The destroyed | 
s been caused to the thousands of spend more moncy on it. It will be estimated at half a billion doll t 
buildings that have been inun- cheaper to buy new and improved ma- ail estimates at this time hay 
In most cases they will be chines But most manufacturers are element of guesswork 


out and renovated without any inclined to minimize the damage, and it In Johnstown, whose suffertt 
to build anew in a better loca- is still too soon for most of them to conspicuous, the chief loss 
probably most of the equip- form an accurate estimat houses; about 80 were destroyed 


t will prove not to have been ruined. It is already evident, however, that an 


Int ‘ 
\FTERMATH—There are two sides to floodswept industry’s of the problem is represented by scenes like that on the left. 
job: Get the plant fixed up, and get the stock fixed up. There What happened to thi- Pittsburgh store’s cash registers hap- 
is a minimum of the destruction shown at the right. Main part pened to all kinds of equipment and stock. 
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be condemned, and the authorities are 


planning a slum-clearance program. 
All this residential loss in many states 
will require a lot of rebuilding. Under 
cwly extended authority, the Federal 
Housing Administration can insure loans 
to rehabilitate dwellings and business 
ind industrial establishments. The 


building material industry will benefit 


In 


the homes there is a heart breaking 


ob ol digging mud and filth out of 
the basement and the first-floor rooms 
ind sometimes the second-floor also 


Carpets and draperies must be ripped 
out, plaster torn down, and clothing and 
other perishables thrown into the street 
When the house ts dry, the rebuild- 
ing will begin. Upholstered furniture 
restored and clothing 
Thus the home furnishings and 
market 
to compensate them for flood losses 
Little Insurance Coverage 
Practically none of the loss suffered 


must be new 
bought. 


lothing industries have a new 


by countless families in the wreckage 
of their POSSESSIONS 1S covered by in- 
surance 
low ground that have been hardest hit 
Insurance believed 
small part, perhaps 17, of the loss that 


It is the cheaper houses on 


1s to cover only a 
business enterprises will have to stand. 

In the the 
losses were so high that insurance rates 
were raised abruptly and people in the 
flood country would no longer buy it 
The to the 
will come under general damage policies 
covering automobiles, goods in transit 


Standing in freight cars on submerged 


Mississippt flood in 1927 


heaviest loss underwriters 


sidings, builders’ supplies stored in yards 
on low ground, and merchandise stocks. 
Steel mills have sutfered in the Ohio 
Many plants were 1. In 
creased demand for rails and structural 


steel to repair damage will in some part 


valley floode 


balance the loss. 

Coal mines have gotten off with rela- 
tively little trouble. Some operations 
have been closed down by 
but this is all part of the job and the 
mines are not listed among the victims 


high water 


The prostration of the pul lic services 
the 


damage to water and sewer systems 


has been a vital feature of disaster 
The 
has been fortunately small. 
Johnstown Damage 

Johnstown = public works were dam- 
ged worse than those of any other city 
Four or five bridges were destroyed and 
the loss is estimated this way: bridges, 
$1,000,000 ; structural damage, $6,000,- 
000; sewers, $1,250,000; public utili- 
tres, $2,500,000 

elegraph and telephone companies 
have had major line troubles, with miles 
of poles down, but by the valiant efforts 


of an army of linemen and emergency 


workers, communications have been 
rapidly restored. 

Steam railroads have suffered some 
bad washouts. Many miles of tracks 


have been undermined and some buried 


debris. Pittsburgh was isolated for 


in 








three days, ex ept by air, when the rail 
roads were forced to suspend through 
service because tracks were subme rged 

The Pennsylvania Railroad's 
estimated at $5,000,000, chiefly roadbed 


loss Is 


and manutacturers 


and steel mills will benefit by railroad 


rails Equipment 


pur hases 

Electric | were hard 
hit throug! of central 
plants and underground circuit vaults. 
But the 
tions of cities continued to have light 
and power. 

Share Power Resources 

The value of interconnection between 
The fa 
between Connecticut and 


companics 


flooding 


Owc'! 
! the 
most unflooded se 


in Cases 


cities was 
mous 
Massachusetts, cut to avoid federal reg 


again demonstrated. 


tie line 


ulation by restricting the Connecticut 
utilities to intrastate business, was re 
connected as an emergency measure 
Power resources were shared all over 
the flooded area. 

In only three important cities—Pitts 


burgh, Hartford, and Johnstown—was 
electric light and power completely sus 
pended. Electric street railways also took 
it on the chin in Hartford, Springheld, 
Johnstown, Pittsburgh, and Wheeling 

The two newest transportation serv- 
ices came off easiest. Bus Operators re- 
routed their lines to avoid flooded areas 
and in many cases carried the load that 
street cars and steam railroads could not 
Bus companies lost practically 
were 


handle 
no equipment A 
flooded, but no important shops except 
the Frank Martz shops in Wilkes-Barre 
Bus revenues have actually been in 
creased. 
Meanwhile, 


few terminals 


air transport did out 








Flood Bulletin 


| The U. S. Weather Bureau reported 


this week that the crest of the Ohio 


River flood was expected to advance 


as follows: 


Evansville, Ind., Mar. 28—Stage of 45 fi 
Cairo, Il. Mar. 30—Stage of 46 fr 
Memphis, Tenn Apr. 4—Stage of 441 


Arkansas City, Ark., Apr. 6—Stage of 47 fr 


The Ohio flood, it said, will cause 
a rise in the lower Mississippi clos« 
to flood stages, as far south as He 


lena, Ark., but not high enough & 

cause material damage. No flood 

stages are expected below the Ar 

kansas River. But these are cres: 

forecasts based on water in sight 

with no allowance for future rain 
| falls. 








_ 





standing service in carrying food 


hospital supplies to isolated = are 
Much rescue work was directed fr 
the air. I.W.A. doubled its sche 


in and out of Pittsburgh, running 
planes a day each way, with 50 or 
persons applying for accommodat 
on each plane, though only 14 « 
be carried. 

Many local airports were flood 
no transport stops were affected ex 
Washington, East Hartford, Elmira 
Washington trathc wa 

Much 

the 
shops in 
This 


concern 


Scranton 
dled through Baltimore. 


from air | 


H irt! 
the lar 
the tlo 


was directed 
& Whitney 
undamaged 


work 
Pratt 
are 1S 
air equipment in 
areca. 


Hell and High Water 


Field report on Pittsburgh 
what has to be done after a 


PirTsBURGH’S flood disaster affected 
industrial district and such 


its 


a huge 
a variety of 
clean-up job is typical of what must be 
faced in many other localities. Observers 
for the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
sent in this week a graphi description 
of plant rescue work there which might 
serve as a case study. It indicates the 
types of equipment and supplies that 
will be in demand wherever overflows 


SUC h 
business concerns that 


occurred 

Many large Pittsburgh plants, they 
reported, got back to normal operations 
before the end of this week, though a 
shortage of power caused delay. Down- 
town office buildings were slower in 
recovering 

The job of pumping out cellars 
and cleaning up was proceeding through 
inches of mud, slush and water. Con 
tractors’ gasoline engine pumping sets 





plants’ cleanup job shows 


flood. 


} 


at work on most of the big bi 


wert 
ings in the Triangle The ban 
found the water had even forced 


through the huge steel doors of ¢ 
satety deposit vaults. Ironing machit 
were installed for soggy securitics 

The greatest damage seems to | 
been done to electrical 
basements and lower stories. Thousan 
of motors had to be taken 
cleaned, dried out, insulated, often 
placed. 


dow 


equipment in 


Generators, transformers and contro! 


apparatus share the same fate. Thou 
sands of feet of wire and cable are 
quired for rewiring Temporary get 
erating sets are being installed by as 
so fortunate as to be able to get ther 
Some diesel engine sets are coming it 
Incidentally, Westinghouse’s servi 
division and renewal parts plant 1 
ports swift action in the home town 
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Vn‘ 


FEK 


ergency Hours before the flood 
uhed its crest, the company had con 
uted nine extra drying ovens by 
dlelight, formulated a repair sched 
for utilities and industrial plants, 

set 450 trained employces at work 
two 12-hour shifts. Over the week 
of Mar. 21, about 1,500 units ar 
ved for repair and at one time 11 
ks were lined up to unload. Work- 

¢ day and night, the force is turning 

00 finished and tested units every 

24 hours. 

The Corrosion Hazards 
Industrial plants were busy all week 
caning up the mud and muck. Every 

» was fast becoming covered with 
and efforts were being made to 

can this off before it hardened. All 
nds working like laborers cleaning up. 
Boiler rooms had to be pumped out 

| the boilers dried. Mud was found 
to have stopped up practically all boiler 
bes in the Jooded plants. Where low 
ssure steam could be obtained dry- 
rooms were devised for motors and 
wate jigs, tools and light machines. 
Several concerns used sawdust and light 
wings which did wonders in absorb- 


r moisture 
ne manufacturer of fine machinery 


found that prompt action in getting to 
the cleaning, oiling and slushing of 
machines in process of construction had 


been effective. Bearings on new ma 


chines that had stood in 9 ft. of muddy 
water, when opened up, showed that 
they had resisted the moisture Hand 


polishing of bright shafts and surfaces 


Process 


| 
Fortunately there was a good supply 


however, is proving a tedious 


of cotton waste in supply houses, for 
that of the stricken manufacturers was 
ruined by the flood. This was about ex 
hausted, however, and all supplies such 
as grease, packings and gaskets wer 
soon at a premium, 

The city gas service was maintained 
throughout the catastrophe and many 
manufacturers were able to rig up heat 
ing devices to accelerate drying oper- 
ations. There was a scurry for gasoline 
engine driven pumps, compressors and 
generators which exhausted the supply 
within 24 hours of the flood. 

Here is another “case study” from 
further down the river: 

Marooned in the Power, W. Va., plant 
of the Ohio Power Co., 150 men kept 
electricity coming into the Wheeling 
flood area, dé spite the fact that the river 
reached a level 2 ft. higher than the 


stage which normally tor ‘ sp 

of operations Stee! doors 

ground pits w here pumps wv ork 
were made water-tight by weld Strips 
of steel along the edges In tront « 
wooden doors the power plant statt | 
bulkhe ads to repel trie wat I bo 

the marooned statt was taken totl ! 


tops east of the power plant ind then 
bro ght down through deep 
horse-drawn sleds In additior 
ply ng power for the Wheeling 
the plant also was sending energy to 
Pittsbi rveh. where ill electricity had be 


tt by t? flood 


Works Wrong Way 


Earnings tax would hurt little cor- 
porations, help big ones, many 
congressmen learn. 


WASHINGTON (Busi . Week Burean) 


Since the tax bill was proposed, th 
Administration has learned that wl 
seems right in th ory work ( ft ver 
differently in practice 

The rica was not only to tax the 
pluses of large corporation but to 
more revenue without iisturbing t 

— 








NOTICE! 


All Persons Who 
Have Recovered 


Kelly Springfield 
Tires 

from the Flood Debris will be re- 

warded if they return them to the 

KELLY $ AGENCY 


EMERGENCY 
AIRPLANE SERVICE 


“4 From Hartford to 
East Hartford 
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SHIP ON PONTOONS 
LOAD 800 @. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 





YESTERDAY: 


DED 
v New Market Today! 


. 1 
c flooded areas of Pennsy 


me d ge will run into 
‘ he damag —w 
051 millions of dollars. 
yun 
floods are over. 


ildi -model- 
5 cebuilding, Tremor’ 
aaa will require 


The work 0 


tion 
ing and reconstruct jollars’ wortt 
i Tt dos 
= { millions © é' 
millions anc ‘als and equipmen 
atetlk ts, auto- 


of building ™ 
cal supplies. 
cement, 


food produc 


: . ing 
pare paint — everything 
mobiles, ' 
that people use- 

ws- 
e time to employ "e¥ : 
the devastates 


ed out 


Now 1s th J : 
advertising ' 


r at 
anti Here are markets cr vsrofitable 
areas. sty that will pro’ ef - 
of acalam fter business now. 


for those who go 4 


' Y Ass 
Pennsylvania Wewspape’ Publishers 










Train Service der | 


NOTICE 


We wi 
e will be open from 10 A M 


til noon, Sunday (TODAY) 
Rubber Boot Service only. 


for 


— 
M.H.&M 
1047 MAIN ST 
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EAST.wrsr | 
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UP AND AT 'EM—Merchants, utilities, business agencies of all 
hinds proved their mettle when the flood struck, wasted no time 
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in grabbing space in newspapers to tell their customers that a 
big job was at hand and was being tackled. 








it body of tax} now ¢ 
clops } OVE that the plan ! ! 
OKC SO fit on paper bothers least of 
t big yrporations with liquid 
Ih plan ould tend to ro ib 
‘ tion of little co ti > I I 
ind instead of fr ng i I eV 
! O 1 prod i 
! ret ly in if } ho h 5 
>» Inve ent in aco P ) yuld 
¥y as ] ! nm net Car©rt » as [ n 
’ | receiving his in t ug 
pcrsol 7 carmnings it a dent nas 
lly good year and invests hi 
p! in equipment he nd t 
nly reasonable depre 1atior The Way 
{1 Means Committee 1s finding out, 
howeve that contracts for debt 
nt and other features of tl f- 
pora tructure h been ad 1 
rtain forms Of taxation and that tt 1s 
not feasible to cl ing ill at on 
Congress Adamant 
( ongress has ibout made 1 p its mind 
to keep what it has in the way of res 
enue from corporations and will try to 
vet something in the new way 
Members ot Congress hav beet 
hearing from their districts about sp 


the sur 


the 


are learning that under 


ific instances ol eticct ol 


tax They 


ix as originally proposed many 


would be forced into bank 


Orporations 


would hav t 


comm 


af ; : 
I nts that would have to be n and 
VO {ha to pay ti tax besides 

i 

some pro s10n Wi ha e tol ) 
for the paymen ol edt If lt \ 
eptions wer made to t Cc ire Oo! § l 

ns, the yicld probably would | 
icss than the present tay pro 
I I 
It exemptions f made to provide 


i cusnion thie big 


Orporation in i 


1d posith n can continue to a 


l | \ ol th 1 heretotore 
I p more than 40% n their 
I 
ourpluses 
The rovernment, thror gh the Re 
onstruction Finance Corporation and 
th Federal Reserve has advanced 
nillions of dollars of working cay ital 
O corporations Now the Admunistr 
tion, in eftect, says You may not pay 
tt that debt without ruinous taxation. 
Earnings will be punitively taxed unless 
listributed to stoc kholders No such 
situation as that should be brought 
ibout by law most legislators ire con- 
vinced 


Straitjacket Loses Favor 


Senators seem to shy away from Patman-Robinson bill 
as its foes argue that it won't help small retailers but may 
cause big distributors to manufacture. 


WASHINGTON (Business Week Burean) 

Do know of any way tn the 
world to the 
That plaintive question, put by Sen 
Borah at the hearings on price | 
legislation before the Senate Judiciary 
subcommittee in Washington this week 
ind mass 


you 


save small merchant?” 


contr 


made clear to manutacturers 


distributors—even independents who 


were there to Oppos the Patman-Rob 
inson bill, three hopeful facts about the 
present Situation: 

Genuine Desire to Help 

(1) That general congressional sup 
port for such legislation rises from an 
honest desire to help small retailers 
(not brokers and wholesalers). 

(2) That Congress is gradually be 
coming aware ot the far-reaching sig 
nificance to all business of the bills 
originally offered to correct only flagrant 
abuses in a relatively small sector ot 
trade 

(3) That senators 
tives are beginning to slough off a good 
many ideas about the plight of the litt! 
man, and to suspect that tt may be futile 


and representa 


bill, and 
ficiaries were independent retailers. But 


Robinson its apparent bene 
this week before th: 


O. M. Kile, Wash 


ington representative of the Mail Order 


in his testimony 


senate committce 






> 





Association, contended that tl 

ment of that bill was more likely to 
ichieve exactly the oppo 

His ent seemed to h \ 
degrees of ¢ on Scnat B 


Logan, McGill, A 


It any stringent pi ¢ ymntr 

re 1s passed ud M Kil 
split manutacturing into two ty] 
icvoted to pt kiucing for !t sd 
tion, and that to } { gy fo 
retailers. Manufacturers in the 
egor Il not be att 1 by | 
bidding price-discrimination, f¢ 
will do no business wit! 

Hence, the ditterential in 
will not be eliminated, but 
greater Large distributors 1 
even farther in the di Y 
tacturing their « 1 ¢ ; 

tl 1 at still lov s Su 
ti Very lar est 11st rs [ ) 
finance such ventures, the passag 
proposed legislation ts likely to | 
them more than any one els 


Industry Concurs 
Manutfact Mr. K 


norted 
this prediction of what the bill 


rers Su] 


do 
Earlier, testimony by Prof. M 
McNair, marketing author t H 


vard University, had also 


He prais 1 ti 


pre $s10n 


service rendered by mass dist 
ind disputed Sen. Borah’s 
independents would « 


forced out of business 
would then 
higher levels 


conspire to hx 


The prof ssor sa 


the percentage of failures ha 
been greater among chains than a 


independents that there has | 
evidence of collusion a 


nong <¢ 


fix prices, but rather the most stren 
kind of competition 


and that the S 
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CUT THE DECK—Time for a re-deal. the President indicates in appointing an 


le _— ae caseeaiaunade on with an eve to coordination 
From left: Luther H. Gulick 


Merriam, Chicago professor 


committee to examine the federal 
Three professors will do the job. 


executive setup 
straityacket. 

If ever there was a bill drafted with 
the obvious intention of helping a 


special group, that bill was the Patman- 


among 
Columbia expert on municipal seience; Charles E. 
of political science; Louis Brownlow, Chicago lecturer and director of Public 


agencies, 


Administration Clearing House. 
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Wide W i 


OLD FAVORITE WEEK—Revival of the “A. T. & T. Scandals,” series of 1936, 


ds most of the old cast present, and a few new faces. 


Walter S. Gifford, pres 


it of the great telephone monopoly, holds the center stage front, while the 


juisitors’ bench 
H. Brown, Paul A. Walker 
m left.) 


was adequate to deal with such 


stances if they should ever exist. 
After presenting their side of the 
the chains and their allies thought 
chances measurably improved for 
ling the Patman straitjacket, despite 
uction this week of the House Ju- 
Committee in reporting out the 


Wrong N umber 


(hearing’s chairman), 
The national audience, a bit jaded, was far from wowed, 


is occupied by Federal Communications Commissioners Thad 


Anning S. Prall, Irvin Stewart 


even more rigorous Utterback revision 
Washington observers say it looks like 
the mild and more general Borah-Van 
Nuys bill in the Senate, and the Patman 
bill in the House, and that if any bill 
finally passes Congress, it will not be 
one definitely outlawing advertising al 
lowances and quantity discounts 


Investigation of Bell Telephone System by Communica- 
tions Commission gets off to a poor start, rousing loyal 
stockholders of world’s biggest corporation. 


WHEN Mr. Roosevelt unveiled his long- 
rished plan for taxing undistributed 
ration income, the first reaction in 
minds was: 
How would it with the Bell 
ephone System? Part of its dividend 
oming from surplus.” 
Attention is again drawn to the 
eran Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
the investigation of the Federal Com- 
nications Commission into its inti- 
affairs. The hearings in Washing- 
followed months of scratching and 
ting through the company’s records 
commission's large staff of blood- 
} 


nds 


Ww ork 


[Though ballyhooed with fair-sized 
lines, the opening act went a little 
rse than flat. Walter S. Gifford, 
lr. & T. president, was haled to 
shington and questioned in the have- 
stopped-beating-your-wife vein 
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Mr. Gifford confessed that his pay as 
president is $206,000 a year. This was 
no shock to a public which had just 
learned that Mae West gets around 
$300,000 annually. Samuel Becker, spe- 
cial FCC counsel, doubted Mr. Gifford’s 
contention that Western Electric (Bell 
subsidiary) had relinquished control of 
Graybar Electric (jobber of electrical 
supplies) when it sold that company to 
employees. Wire services furnished by 
the Bell System to bettors on racehorses 
also were attacked. 

Washington insiders say the investi- 
gation was virtually forced on FCC by 
Paul A. Walker, the Oklahoma lawyer 
who heads the commission's telephone 
division. 

Mr. Walker used all his political pres- 
sure to obtain the congressional backing 
for his crusade, and the Capital wonders 
if he cherishes some private hate against 


ne C one ol ox ous < 
who 158 mt to see a cvi a 
rosebush 

Nobody seems to know 
investigation aims at I} 
company can't be expected to px 
navons La ible s Long-« istal 
| e ©oO iny has I ec every ef 
reduce them Since each cut means 
b isiness Pe rl! ips Mr. W ulker s 
hope to uncover sinful family 


mong the Bell corporations 
W! 
lies 


en the federal heat was turned « 
utility holding companies, their ca 


the stock! rs for help sometimes cat 
ried a note of embarrassment. Dividen 
on many holding company issues h 
sto ped ind you can't expect any wil 


enthusiasm tor securities that have gone 


dry. It was different with A. T. & J 
Dividend 


div ice nd h is wil 


Sturdy 
That $9 annual 
all gales and 


stood carthquakes iz if 


four long years (during which earnit 
fell short of requirements) the Bell Sy 
tem dipped into the barrel and madi 
the difference out of surplus Db 
that period Bell used $218,658,000 « 
its surplus to sustain its establis! i 


dend rate 


Naturally the 657,000 B 
he lders have acquired 1 penuine 
tion tor surplus and can be ounted on 
to Oppose any move that might imp 


Stockholders’ protests deluged W 
ington when the FCC inv 
announced. 

If FCC flops it will not be for 
lack of documentary ammunition. B 
investigated has become a | 
the com} any’s activity Fir 
inquiry by the House Com 
terstate Commerce. The Bell « 
furnished it with 12,000 


answers, which were condens 
100 page report. 
There followed the FCC inv 


tion, which attained Napoleon ma 


tude. It was financed from a $750,000 
fund which Congress authorized by a 
joint resolution in March, 193 WwW) 
it was aimed at all telephone compan 


Bell was the principal target, since 
owns 85° of the nation’s phones 
Company Keeps Its Head 

The company was too smart to | 

its temper over the matter. A _ sins 

mild piece of p blicity is all it has r 


leased on the subject 


This consists of a 
short statement, issued when the investi 
gation was announced, by Mr. Gifford 
Admitting that the country had a right 
to know all about the Bell System, he 
welcomed the opportunity to place be 
fore the FCC ‘'the facts as to the mar 
ner in which our business is conducted 
Thereafter a small army of interroga 


tors moved in. A bulletin issued t 
employees records that, on last Oct. 1 
140 FCC men were busy in the various 
Bell offices. It got so that clerks at 


headquarters, 195 Broadway, New York 
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I wood & I ! 
FOR THE RECORD—No crv of “You’ve quoted me wrong” can be raised 
iwainst this machine. As investigations, hearings, or court sessions proceed, 
every word is heard by microphones and turned into permanent record on the 
disk. The device was installed by Federal Communications Commissioners for 
the current Washington hearings on the A.T.AT. setup. 
re afraid to open a file for fear a conscientious and most skillfully man- 
federal man would pop out aged This applies whether the con- 
The cost to the Bell System is over a sideration is of employces, stockholders, 


million dollars. The work investigators 
required of Bell employees in August 
equaled that of 175 full-time 


} 
ithout counting those assigned 


yCrTsONs, 


to the 
task by associated companies. Records 
back to 1876 were requisitioned 
Volumes of Estimating 
A single request entailed the furnish- 


ing of information that filled 156 vol- 

nes and took up nearly 40 feet of 
shelt Space In another case a que stron 
caused the production of 220 volumes 


of records 

At the general offices, 12 hand-trucks 
were required daily to handle the aver 
ige of 750 volumes wanted for exami 
nation. Originally 2,280 sq.ft tloor 
was allotted the at 
Broadway, but by October they 
were utilizing over 6,000 sq.tt. 

“In only one case,” says the company 
publication with a sort of tragic pride, 
has it been necessary for the Bell Sys 
tem to ask an extension in time. This 
was in connection with an order involv- 


ot 


space investigators 


195 


ing the preparation of nearly 12,000 
sheets of tabulated data.” 
Probably there has been a lot of pri- 


vate cussing by Bell executives over 
these irritations. But it is a tribute to 


their self-control that there have been 
no audible outbursts. Christian forbear- 
ince is doubly commendable at a time 
when the public is being systematically 
aroused against bigness in business, the 
reneral theory being that size is in itself 
some sort of crime 

While the anathemas ring through the 
political heavens, it is amusing to note 
that the Bell System, the biggest com- 
pany in the world, is probably the most 


or the service rendered patrons 

The FCC hearings brought out that 
whereas original dividends were main- 
tained by the Bell System during the 
past six years, employment and payrolls 
dropped to a greater degree than rev- 
enues or the number of phones in use 
One factor in this situation was the shift 
to automatic phones, begun in 1920 

The principal motives for dial instal- 
lations the decline of 
wailable girls for operators and the 
necessary development of facilities for 


were indicated 


additional service in highly congested 
Many manual 
discharged but there was an increase in 


areas operators were 

higher-paid men workers needed to serv- 

ice the more complex automatic circuits. 
Endorsed by Madame Secretary 

Commenting on this shift, Frances 
Perkins, Secretary of Labor, says in her 
book, ‘People at Work” (1935): 

“The human problem of the displaced 
worker when the cut-over was made 
from the manual to the dial system tele- 
phone exchanges is an almost perfect 
example of technological change made 
with a minimum of disaster. . . . There 
no dislocation when the 
labor-saving equipment of the telephone 
company was installed.” 

The Bell System's annual report, just 
issued, makes cheerful reading. During 
the past year, the total assets rose to 
more than five billion dollars. The net 
earnings for 1935 were $199,900,000, 
an increase of $17,000,000 over 1934 
Telephones in service increased 466,500 
during the year—to 13,844,000 (this is 
1,746,000 under the 1930 peak). After 
paying out $35,165,000 to keep up the 


was serious 





1935 dividend, the company’s surt 
stood at $248,403,000. 

The high standards of tele; 
service were fully maintained in 1 
and further improvements were mad 
Thanks to extensions of overseas serv 
you can now call up friends in Ice! 


Big Easter Business 


Great rush for goods; retailer. 
who didn’t order in time are mak 
ing frantic, futile appeals. 

Witu Easter only two weeks 
(Apr. 12), 


citorts to get goods delivered for 


retailers are making fra 
ippears to be the best spring seasor 
five years, The flood in populous | 
ern states hasn't helped matters, { 

sides increasing the demand for ¢ 
ment goods from the flooded 

has aggravated the delivery probl 


Retailers who have not broken 


from the depression policy or | 


mouth buying are now caught 


impatient consumers and  inditt 
manufacturers Special orders 
coming into wholesale markets in 
volume as to be a nuisance at the | 
of the busy season. Many ar 


tting the retailer in bad 
the disappointed customer. 
Premium on Delivery 
ery 
Coat and suit markets found th 
running: 


reyer ted, ye 


women's fabrics 
several num! had t 
| 


Price press ire has beet 


of wear 


heavy that ETS 
withdrawn 
laxed in favor of delivery pressu: 
premiums attained on some pic 

Women's clothing is being cut s 
what as it was in the Gay Nineties 
| 


+} 
) 


is assuming the most colorful 
since the boom days. This wide 
of brilliant colors in both clothing 


accessories hasn't made either the 1 
ers’ or the manufacturers’ job any « 
but it has stimulated the sales of 
sories in groups. 

The woman who buys a 
contrast with the perennial navy-b! 


red hat 


outfit will also incline toward buying 
matching red bag, red gloves, and 
haps a red carnation 

Though clothing prices have be 
moving downward in the past yea 
there is a distinct improvement in qu 


ity buying. The emphasis in cur 


department store advertising is aw 


from price; it is placed on exclusi 
features and style. Continued impro. 
nent in business, with its accompat 


ing increase in general confidence 
likely to further stimulate this trend 

Current buying in the apparel fiel 
expected to extend well beyond 
Easter peak. Industrial production if 
motor and construction lines will b 
gathering momentum in April and con 
tinue into May. Payrolls will be ex 
panding. And when summer comes 
the vcterans come into the money 


; 
I 


+} 
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Buried Treasure 


MopeRrnN industry daily buries in its scrap piles 
treasure beyond the wildest dreams of the buc- 
caneers of old. Into those mounting heaps of 
broken, rejected ferrous parts and products 
drain the profits of many a business. Often ex- 
ecutives struggle vainly with this problem — 
when Molybdenum irons and steels could 


lessen it. 

In scores of industries the world over “Moly” 
is taking much of the expensive guesswork out 
of ferrous fabricating, and insuring the service 
efficiency of the finished products. . . . Fabricat- 
ing costs and field performance lead to predict- 
able profits instead of potential headaches. 
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“Reject losses’— in the factory or in the field — 
bury less profit in the scrap pile. 

Moly steels are less expensive to weld, forge 
and machine ... are stronger. tougher... are 
more resistant to “creep” ... are not suscep- 
tible to temper brittleness. While not a “cure- 
all,” Moly is still “the world’s most versatile 
alloying element”— long proved in practice. 

Investigate Moly. WE INVITE EXECUTIVES TO 
WRITE FOR OUR BOOK, “MOLYBDENUM IN INDUSTRY.” 
If interested further and you have a difficult 
alloy problem, our experimental laboratory 
facilities are at your command. Climax Molyb- 
denum Company, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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This 184 year old 
MUTUAL PLAN 


gives sound insurance 
protection at lower cost 


Like many another every-day problem, the 
subject of insurance has become involved 
in a lot of words—but that doesn’t mean 
that it’s hard to understand. Certainly 
Mutual fire insurance is easy to understand. 

It started with Benjamin Franklin. His 
idea was to establish a common fund by 
contribution. Then, if a house of a contrib- 
utor burned down, his losses were paid 
from this fund. And when the end of the 
year came around . .. after the costs were 
paid and the necessary reserves set up... 
the rest of the fund was returned to those 
who had contributed to it. 

Directly out of this beginning grew 
Mutual fire insurance as it is today. 

Simple then... and simple now. Its only 
aim is to provide the best protection at the 
least expense for the policyholders. This 
sound objective is achieved through the 
greatest care in selecting risks, by active 
and intelligent fire prevention work and by 
conservative and economical management. 

Write for our free booklet entitled 
“Mutual Fire Insurance.” Address the Fed- 
eration of Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies, 230 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


MUTUAL 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


An American Institution 










Companies and the 
AmerwanMutual 
Alliance, Itisa 
symbol of sound- 
ness and stability 


This seal identi- 
fiesamembercom- 
pany of The Fed- 
eration of Mutual 
} 


e Inaurance 
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Federal Trade Commission strikes at American and Con- 


What Tinplate Complaint Means 
| 


| tinental Can by charge against steel companies in behalf 


of small can producers. 
| 
|THE Federal Trade Commission last 
week looked for new realms to conquer. 
With the popular acclaim of little men 
ringing in its ears, as a result of its 
epochal decision in the Goodyear price- 
discrimination case, and flushed with its 
success in not having lost a single case 
lin the high federal courts for more than 
|a year, the commission pugnaciously 
|hopped on another big opponent—the 
| tin can “monopoly.” 

The complaint charges that 15 large 
producers of tinplate, including most of 
the leading steel companies except 
United States Steel, violated the Federal 
Trade Commission act by making an 
agreement which has “arbitrarily and 
unduly enhanced the price which job- 
bers and manufacturers must pay’ for 
tinplate. 

Named as Beneficiaries 

Not named as respondents in the 
complaint, but significantly mentioned 
as prime beneficiaries of the agreement, 
are the American Can Co. and the Con- 
ltinental Can Co., which between them 
consume about two-thirds of the tinplate 
supply. 

When a steel company produces tin- 
plate on order and cuts it into sheets of 
specified sizes, these are known as pro- 
duction plate. 

Frequently, more than the ordered 
amount is sent through the mill, partly 
| because of the dithculty of controlling 
the production process, partly because 





the mill assumes that additional quan- 
tities of the same dimensions will be 
reordered and that appreciable produc- 
tion economies can thus be realized. 
However, what looks like smart 
sight often turns out to be just another 
bad guess. In that case, surplus cut 
stocks must be classified as stock plate. 

This second-grade goods is of the 
same quality as production plate. But 
the third grade, known as waste-waste, 
contains definite defects. 

Had Monthly Lists 

Until January, 1935, tinplate produc- 
ers issued monthly lists of the stock 
plate on hand, and sold all they could 
at the best possible prices. Manufac- 
turers and jobbers of tin cans made their 
bids on the basis of the usable area of 
the assorted offered, and fre- 
quently obtained their requirements for 
special jobs at a considerable saving, 
even after allowing for the waste in 
trimming down to size. 

American and Continental Can were 
the largest purchasers of stock plate as 
well as of production plate. But the 
main beneficiaries of the availability of 


fore- 





$izes 





stock plate were the small producers « 
tin cans, numbering a hundred or m: 
whose manufacturing processes are 
no wise efhcient or economical 
those of American and Continental 

The practice of offering stock | 
at auction prices was discontinued at t 
beginning of last year by the tin, 
produce rs because such speculative | 
ness was weakening the entire pri 
structure both in their own industry 
in that of can manufacture. 

FTC Doesn't Like Change 

Since that time, the commissi 
charges, considerable quantities of st: 
plate have been accumulated which th 
producers, in accordance with the 
agreement, have either shipped abro. 
or mutilated for sale as waste-waste, ar 
in the latter case the plate has been s 
cut as to eliminate any economies whi 
might result from its purchase 
lower price. The net result, accordir 
to the commission, is that small man 
facturers have been forced to purch: 
the high-priced production plate 

The tinplate producers, who w 
travel to Washington for the first hx 
ing, on Apr. 17, angrily deny the imp 
cation of collusion. They say they we: 
entirely within their rights in outlawin; 
an unfair and speculative trade practi 
and they will fight the issuance of 
cease-and-desist order. 


as 


Used Cars on Mend 


Dealers are said to find situation 
improved; N.A.D.A. raps $25 
monthly payment plan. 


THE used-car situation is slowly on t! 
mend. Car manufacturers say tho 
dealers who intelligently merchandis 
their new cars have no trouble with the 
used cars, that it is a minority 
causes the worry. 

Automobile companies have dropp: 
their junking programs, originally de 
vised for operation during January and 
February. The fact that they were not 
extended through March indicates im 
provement in used-car conditions. 

Meanwhile, the National Automobile 
Dealers Association is attacking the $25- 
a-month plan for selling new cars 

It objects that the “lure” of low pay- 
ments causes the buyer who normally 
would purchase a used car to take a new 
one instead. This piles a greater burden 
on dealers already carrying used-car 
stocks 35% above normal, owing to the 
early introduction of new cars and to 


Say 
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Sell this xising market ! 


Consider the growing possibilities for profitable selling in the elec- 
trical industry — 

Utility budgets are up over 50% for 1936 to nearly 400 millions— 
consumption of electrical energy is breaking all records—electrical 
manufacturers estimate a 21% increase in equipment sales for 1936 
to $920,000,000—industrial plants are spending millions in mod- 
ernization and electrification. 

There is profitable business in this rising market for alert manufac- 


turers—business that Electrical World can help you cultivate by carry- 


ing your szles message regularly to over 13,000 key buyers in the 


electrical industry. 
Make this one of your FIRST markets in 1936, just as Electrical 
World is FIRST in advertising volume, FIRST in proven readership, 


FIRST in A.B.C. paid circulation in the electrical industry. 


ELECTRICAL WORLD 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION + 330 WEST 42ND ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















heavy new-car sales in the closing 
months of 1935 

The N.A.D.A. says: “It now appears 
that the move was short-sighted inas 
much as it failed to take into considera 
tion the reaction of the used-car buyer 
If instead of lightening the burden on 
the new-car buyer, such attention had 
been concentrated on making more at- 
tractive that portion of the dealer's busi 
ness which constitutes over two-thirds 
of the units handled by him (used cars), 
the effect would have been to stimulate 
sales in this field and would have auto- 
matically opened the channels of trade 
so that the dealer could have disposed 
of more new cars.” 

Opinion Divided 

Many manufacturers and dealers show 
little enthusiasm for the $25-a-month 
plan; yet some leading dealers say the 
N.A.D.A.’s censure is premature, since 
the plan has not been in effect long 
enough to give it a fair trial. Moreover, 
finance companies are taking only A-1 
risks, so it isn’t as easy as it appears to 
buy a car on the new plan. Wait two 
or three months longer before forming 
an opinion, they urge. 

Some manufacturers and _ dealers 
charge privately that the N.A.D.A.’s na- 
tional office is seeking means to justify 
a continuation of its elaborate organiza- 
tion, which administered the NRA code. 

Even before the association had had 
a chance to try its plan for establishing 
a gross profit in the used-car departments 
of dealers, its officials are understood to 
have postponed it while fresh plans 
were being devised. 

More than 7,000 dealers—around 
90% of those voting—approved th« 
plan, which provided for setting up a 
central agency to which each dealer 
would report his used-car transactions. 


Big Broadeasts 


General Mills will start most ex- 
tensive campaign in radio history 
—an hour a day. 


AFTER 12 years on the air, General 
Mills will expand its radio advertising 
June 1 and start the most extensive 
campaign in the history of commercial 
broadcasting, thereby adding a testi- 
monial to radio's claim that 1936 will 
be bigger and better than any past year. 
General Mills’ new program—tive full 
hours a week—will go out from 38 
Columbia stations each morning from 
Monday through Friday. 

Meanwhile, WOR and the Mutual 
network are well on the way with the 
“Morning Matinee,” which brings a 
group of leading department stores to- 
gether as sponsors in half a dozen cities 
(New York, Hartford, Pittsburgh, In- 
dianapolis, Cleveland, Boston). All in 
all, the housewife will have plenty of 
entertainment for summer mornings. 
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That’s 


field warehousing. 


ew and Lusty Business 


Not absolutely new, but 


warehouses have jumped in decade from 100 to 3,000. 
Make borrowing easier and cheaper. 


DEPRESSION taught some old dogs new 
tricks. Here's a case where a pup taught 
old dogs new tricks. The pup is field 
warehousing. It came to maturity dur- 
ing the tough 1930's and is showing 
lots of businesses new wrinkles in eco- 
nomical and efficient operations. 

Many readers may need an introduc- 
tion to field warehousing. It is fairly 
old historically, but in application it is 
as new as streamlining. 

It is simply the familiar warehousing 
function moved to the natural location 
of a commodity at any point of its flow 
from raw-material production to the 
consumers’ hands. 

The warehouseman sets up a branch 
at the client's plant, establishes a bail- 
ment, takes custody of the commodity 
stored with him, and issues his ware- 
house receipt for the goods. Thus 
individual lots of the storer’s assets are 
segregated, and absolute title and con- 
trol are covered by that familiar instru- 
ment, the warehouse receipt. 

But the commodity remains physi- 
cally in its natural commercial channel, 
stored in vats, tanks, docks, or what- 
ever special accommodations are required 
for it. It is on hand for the next step 
of conversion, processing or use, and 
has entailed no extra cost for transporta- 
tion to a public warehouse before being 
put on warehouse receipt, as would have 
been necessary under the old system. 

If you haven't heard of field ware- 
housing, that merely means you have 
not run into one of the few aggressive 
warehousemen responsible for develop- 





warehouse. 


ing it, nor encountered one of the 
thusiastic bankers or business men 
have discovered its advantages 

There were not more than 
warehouses operating 10 years ago. 1 
day there are probably 3,000. War 
house receipts are circulating today 
olives in brine tanks, logs in boo 
lumber in mill yards, petroleum in 
and terminal tanks, coal on users’ doch 
scrap iron in junk yards, airplanes 
the factory, sugar in refineries, wit 
ageing tanks, whisky in distillery t 
houses, and hay in stacks, among ot! 
things. 


100 


Creates Collateral 

The users of field warehousing 
it because it makes their inventory go 
collateral. They can borrow on wv 
house receipts far beyond their opx 
credit lines, and go to the bill market 
their requirements get beyond the li: 
of their usual banking connections 

On this collateral they pay a lo 
interest rate. The extra and cheap wor 
ing capital obtained in this way | 
helped during periods of sluggish m 
kets and enabled economical investn 
in inventories against anticipated pr 
advances 

Loan-hungry but run-shy bankers ha 
found field-warehouse receipts ag: 
send. Through them they have obtain 
collateralized and self-liquidating pay 

The receipts have provided the liqu 
ity that has been the watchword of ban} 
ing since 1932-33, because paper back 
by warehouse receipts is salable in the 
open market or to the federal reser\ 


Business We 
WAREHOUSING ON THE SPOT—Canned food being checked into a field 
It has moved only across the cooling platform from the cannery yet 
title is vested in the receipt holder who may be thousands of miles away. 
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aks. and is eligible for rediscount at 
reserve banks 
sctically every development of the 
en years has given the business a 
Hand-to-mouth buying and the 
spearance of wholesalers in the 
y's provided the first real opening 
rs and manufacturers, finding 
elves required to hold inventories 
wholesaler and retailer, turned 
eld warehousing to get extra work- 
pital to finance heavier stocks 
Canners, for instance, no longer sold 
eason’s pack as soon as canned but 
it. unlabeled and uncased, in the 
ery until a buyer came along. Field 
ouse receipts enabled them to bor- | 
the money to do that. 
Cheap Way to Borrow 
With tight money and high interest | 
in the stock market boom era of 
»), the economy of borrowing on 
house receipts gave them a new 


ruce 
| 
scl 


larity 

But the real spurt came from the bank 
Bankers and examiners put a| 
new emphasis on collateralized loans and 
ht liquidity above all else. That 
meat for the field warehousemen, 


1ay 


se receipts were so much more con- | 
ent than the older instruments, such 
il estate and chattel mortgages, bills 
ile, contract assignment, and guar- | 
frees 
The desire of businesses to hold | 
heavier inventories as inflation hedges, | 
| their need for larger stocks now that 
siness volume is recovering, have been 
re recent volume-builders. Com- 
nies whose working capital was de- 
ed by years of operating losses are 
king use of the service in financing 
reased inventory requirements. 
Expect Great Growth 
There are no reliable guesses on the 
| volume of receipts outstanding. 
Warehousemen know they have just 
ted to exploit the possibilities. They 
had sufhcient experience with a suf- 
it variety of commodities to make 
n believe that their system can be 
d to practically all commodities. 
Here are some interesting applications 
as are becoming routine to the field 


r 


ehousemen 

\ radio distributor on the Pacific 
Coast was restricted by working capital 
bles at the Christmas sales peak to 
$250,000 annual sales volume. A field 
house was established in his store- 

1 to which the manufacturer deliv- 
against receipts. The warehouse- 
released radios as they were sold | 
alers, the remittances going directly | 
the manufacturer who held the mi 
The distributor's volume was | 

ped up to $2,000,000 last year. | 
Can companies ship empty cans to a 
| warehouse in a cannery, taking re- 
‘ts against which they can borrow at 
of the lowest rates in a freakishly 
money market. The canner with- | 
ws and pays for cans as needed and | 
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The Only Club in 


Cleveland for which 


THERE ARE NO DUES 


e@ If you want a pleasantly 
unusual experience in hotels, 
come to Hotel Cleveland on 


your next trip. 


If it’s your first visit, every- 
one makes you welcome and 
very much at home. If you’ve 
been here before, you’re re- 
membered, and welcomed 
back. Something unusual in 
food? It’s a pleasure to pre- 
pare it your way. Some extra 
little service such as messages, 
routings, appointments? 


That’s what we’re here for. 


Veteran traveling men tell us 
they enjoy themselves and feel 
more genuinely comfortable 
here than at any other hotel 
they know. We’re very proud 
of that reputation, and we 
promise we'll do our utmost 
to make you feel the same way. 


} 


@ Connected by covered 
with Union Passenger Terminal 
and Terminal Garage. I 
from $2.50 for one, $4 for two 
Four restaurants, Coffee Shop, 


TEL 


- 
CLEVELAND 
\ ae i*¢ laste 


passage 








roms 


Cocktail Loung: 



























BADLY NEEDED 
off the presses to acquaint business men, attorneys, federal offices with the offi: 
text of executive rules, orders, and regulations, and judicial interpretations. 1 
daily publication is authorized under the Federal Register Act, which was p 

Bar 


after the American 


| delivers the filled cans into another field 
also on his own premises, 
| against other receipts which he 
borrows in order to hold his pack for 
orderly marketing 

Beer canning, with its severe seasonal 


ware house, 
upon 


peak, Opens another outlet for the same 
| type of service, 
A chocolate manutacturer stores cocoa 
beans and under his own roof, 
but in a field warehouse, financing his 
stock through receipts. He withdraws 
1 for processing, and 
product to the 
remains collateral, 


suvar 


supplies as nce dec 


returns the finished 
warehouse, where tt 
in the hands of an independent, legally 
responsible custodian, segregated from 
from attach 


than 


his other assets and safe 
ment by 
who holds the receipt. 
Apply It Anywhere | 

The technique of providing safekeep- 
ing for pledged merchandise without re 
moving it from the owner's plant 1s the 
stock in trade of the field warel 
man. He says the principle can be 
applied to any commodity on which the 
banks will lend. 

A new type of has 


creditors other the one 


1use 


warehouseman 








developed with the business, which in 
volves new and unprecedented responst- 
bilities over and beyond those imposed 
on the custodian of other people's goods 
in a property especially constructed. 

A roster of the American Warehouse 
men’s Association in 1933 included only 
three firms that classified as operators of 
field warehouses. Today there are some 
six firms engaged in that type of serv- 
ice exclusively, including one that oper- 
ates on a national basis and two others 
that cover wide regional territories. 


Association conducted a 


Uncle Sam’s newest publication, the Federal Register, r 


survey showing the need 
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Wholesalers of automotive 
ment object to exhibits by 


ight Over Show 


equip- 
manu- 


facturers who sell direct. 


THI ind 
seriously disturbed by a controversy 


At bottom, this ts 


motor-car equipment 
trade shows. 
case where the wholesalers and thr 


them the indepe ndent 


} 


distributors 


retailers are trying to stop the or 
of chain-system competition. 
Trade shows have been a fixt 


the industry ever since World Wats 
when the Automotive Eq 
Association, consisting of manutact 


old 


uIp! 
I 


™ 


} ) 


and wholesalers, ran one yearly 
years later the National Standard 
Association was organized, and i 
instituted a yearly show, to which mat 
facturers and were 

This being in the days when large 
and tire companies still confined the 
selves to the production end and 


1 ‘ 
wholesalers invi 


keted most of their goods thre 
wholesalers, there was generally 
mony between the manufacturers 


the wholesalers 
Everybody Happy 

Then in 1930, when the depressi 
compelled economy, the two or 
tions decided to consolidate their show 
Both manufacturers and 
were happy over this 

Even in 1935 the industry had on! 
one show, which was sponsored jointly 
by the Standard Parts Association and 
those who had previously made up th 
Automotive Equipment Association but 
who for practical reasons had split up 
into two groups, the Motor & Equip- 


ganiz 


ASS hole saler 
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) aren 


ntly 
and 


but 
up 
1Ip- 


i 


ment Manufacturers Association and 
the Motor & Equipment Wholesalers 
Association. 

However, the policy pursued in man 
cing this joint show has each year 
r ven the wholesalers more cause for 
worry. In the old days the show was 
only open to manufacturers who dis 

buted their goods through whole- 
salers and to wholesalers themselves 
Under the joint management, with the 

nufacturers in the majority, many 
manufacturers were allowed to exhibit 
who sold direct. 
Toes Stepped On 

Worse yet, the manufacturers who 
xhibted were interested in getting busi 
ess regardless, and so began to invit« 
the buyers for those tire and oil pro 

cers who had followed the lead of the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey and 
cre rapidly building up chains of 
wholly owned service stations. That of 

irse was stepping right on the toes of 
the wholesalers, who depended on inde- 
pendent distributors and retailers for 
their livelihood. When, because of the 
unufacturers’ influence, the manage 
ent of the 1935 show issued invita- 
tions to more than 500 chain buyers, 
he wholesalers decided to have a show- 
wn. 

In substance the wholesalers have is- 

ed a declaration of independence 
They are willing to support another 
joint show in 1936 if they are granted 
equal representation with the manufac- 
rers on the Show Committee which 
inages the show and, incidentally, de- 

es who is to be invited. 

Furthermore they object to having 
hese shows develop into a public attrac 


c 


n to which anyone can go, and they | 


nt at least two, preferably three, days 

hen attendance shall be restricted to 
members, so that manufacturers and 

holesalers can transact their business 
rviately. 
And There It Stands 

[here the matter stands. Many manu- 

turers deplore the split, because they 

ld not afford to ignore the whol« 

ers’ show and would have to exhibit. 

Then there is a large group of manu 

turers who think that the wholesalers 

» longer represent the bulk of their 

itlets and that in self-protection they 

ist serve all buyers, whether inde- 
endents or chain operators. They 

uld probably snub the wholesalers 
snow, 

Many observers say the wholesalezs 
will make a grave mistake if they break 
away from the two manufacturers’ asso- 

itions. They suggest that instead they 
hould go along with them at any cost, 


because in the final analysis wholesalers 


ust have the sympathy of manufac- 


turers if they want to be recognized as 


n essential channel of distribution. 
There are men in all three associa 


tions that are working hard for a com 
promise. 
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| cA new and more durable type 
of BUILT-UP ROOF 





A 4-YEAR TEST 
Proves the Durability of 


"'Electro-Sheet’’ Copper 










These photos (actual size) illus 


HIN COPPER in long sheets, 30” 
wide, combined with alternate layers year expe 
sure test on small board, coated 


trare continuous 


of asphalt . . . ushers in a new phase of 


' : ; with asphalt and covered with 
| built-up roofing practice. 


2-oz. ‘ Electro-Sheet. 


“Electro-Sheet”’ Copper, weighing 2 


ounces per square foot, is rust-proof and 


ueathe r-proof. It prevents deterioration of 
the ““under-coats” of asphalt by provid- 
ing a seal which eliminates air, moisture 


and destructive light rays. Thus the 





copper, firmly bonded to asphalt which 


retains its original pliability, provides This section of the asphalt was mot pr 


tected by copper at any ume during t 
longer life and greatly reduced mainte- four years of exposure. As a re 
: . cracked badly and gave evidence of 


nance in this new-type built-up roof. matked deterioration 
Easy to apply and moderate in cost 
. built-up roofs of Anaconda “‘Electro- 
Sheet” Copper are in tempo with the 
times, offering more service per year per 





| 


dollar of cost. Roofs applied to date in 





all sections of the country afford ample , 


At the end of the 4 years, the “Electro 


confirmation. For further details on this 
cr. : Sheet" was stripped from the asphalr 
durable roofing, write for Anaconda pictured above. Its uneven surface tex 
ture is due to adherence of asphalt t 


Publication D-2. 


copper. It has fully retained its original 


softness and pliabilicy early indicat 
ing the exceptional service obtainable 


from copper-asphalt roohng 


Anaconn 


mina tO Consumer 


THE AMERICAN BRASS CO. 


General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 





Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 


S637A 





ANACONDA COPPER & BRASS 
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Lewis Wins Akron Victory 


Goodyear grants left-handed union recognition, and in- 


dustrial unionism bloc gains 
goal in automobile industry. 


AKRON’S rubber strike is over. The 
conveyors are again rattling in the three 
Akron plants of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co. 

An agreement providing left-han led 
recognition of the United Rubber 
Workers and making concessions toward 
continuance of the 36-hour share-the- 
work week ended the strike in its fifth 
week. 

However, Goodyear successfully side- 
stepped placing its name on the dotted 
line of the first union agreement among 
leading rubber companies. The peace 
agreement was addressed ‘To all Good- 
year employees,” and union recognition, 
with provisions for shop committees 


and collective bargaining, was_ still 
further removed in oral assurances 
One Real Winner 
The real winner of the strike was 
John L. Lewis and his Committee for 


'ndustrial Organization. The committee, 
through its organizers in Akron (Adolph 
Germer and Powers Hapgood), appears 
to have won another mass production 
industry to its side in the battle against 
the crafts, giving the vertical unionists 
another stepping stone toward the auto 
mobile industry. 





20TH CENTURY —That is 
nischfeger Corp. of Milwaukee calls this 
prefabricated steel house. 
tions 
exterior walls are of a special insulating 
building board with a colored asphalt 
coating, 
vide a maximum of comfort and style. 


a stepping stone toward its 


The United Rubber Workers came 
out of the strike with large membership 
gains in all the Akron gum shops. The 
success of the Goodyear local in keep- 
ing the plant closed for almost five 
weeks will probably prevent a similar 
struggle in other Akron units of the 
industry soon. 

The Goodyear local was considered 
the weakest union organization in the 
three large Akron units of the industry 
It now has more than 5,000 members 

It was not a very costly strike to 
Goodyear. It resulted in no important 
tire-buying shifts, even temporarily. 
What losses there were—arising from 
the refusal of buyers to make any long- 
term commitments because of the risk 
of having tires tied up in Akron— 
were borne by the entire Akron industry 

Although Goodyear was caught un- 
awares by the strike, it had an inventory 
of finished goods sufficient to carry it 
for three months. It had a million more 
tires in warehouses Akron 
than it had a year ago, when a strike of 


outside of 


the entire industry was expected 
The heavy financially, 

Akron business and the 15,000 Akron 

Goodyear employees who were idle for 


losers, 





Week 


Har- 


what 


steel sec- 


together, 


bolted and welded 


are 


interiors are planned to pro- 


are 





five weeks. The employees are Out mor 
than $2,000,000 in wages 
out much more through the gener 
tightening of purse-strings brought 
by the fear that the strike would sprea 
and by the threat of a general strike 

Business generally sympathized wit 
Goodyear’s handling of the strike, | 
was not outspoken about it. The stri} 
was unusual in that it was almost 
tirely a battle of propaganda, with by 
sides going on the radio and into ¢ 
newspapers to get public backing. 

Quieter Than Usual 

No heads were broken, no tear-; 
bombs were hurled, not a shot was fir 
on the picket line, and vandalism 
rare. The East Akron strike area 
quieter during the strike than it is 
normal times with Saturday night br 

The strike was ended in direct 
tiations between company othcials as 
strike committee. Two 
mediators cooled their heels 
rooms, unable to get into the meeti: 
Edward F. McGrady, assistant secret 
of labor, was cold-shouldered earli 
the strike and got nowhere 

The agreement finally accepted by t 
union was the company’s third 
made after the negotiations had 
broken off twice in flurries of a 
tions by both sides. 

Notice of Wage Changes 

It provides that the management s 
meet and deal with employees or 
representatives; that representatiy 
given notice of wage-rate changes 


Business 


povernm 


in 


employees affected be given a vote 
proposed deviations from the 36-1 
week in tire departments and from 
10-hour week in other departments 
that lists of layoffs be open for insp 
tion 

The oral made on 
‘professional word” of L. M. Bucki: 
ham, lawyer for the company, provid 
for: shop committees; dealings on gri 


assurances, 


ances during working hours when 1 
essary; use of the union local presid 
not an employee, in dealing with 
management; seniority rights; a rech 
of wages, and other minor points 


Union Dickering | 
Anthracite conferees agree on one- 


month extension. Seamen’s union 
has trouble with its rebels. 


ANTHRACITE miners and operators con 
tinued to spar warily with each ot 
this week, after a compromise agre« 
ment to extend present wages and ho 
to May 1. 

Keeping one eye on court tests of 
the Guffey Act, the conferees dickered 
over a 27-point schedule submitted last 
December by the United Mine Workers 
who asked for a six-hour day, five-day 
week, complete checkoff of union dues, 
more money in the pay-envelope, and a 
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10r 


ne- 
ion 


on- 
her 
rec 


urs 


spreading of employment to absorb 
miners now bootlegging on properties 


here the coal companies have sus- 
nded operations 
On the maritime sector, the Inter- 


onal Seamen's Union has its hands 
trying to prove that it is boss in 
ewn house. Eastern seaboard ship- 

e was seized with chills last week 
en the International Mercantile Ma- 
Co. canceled the scheduled sail- 

e of the California (Panama-Pacific 
Line) because a_ discharged 


crew | 





xked replacements. The union there- 


n protested that it could have 
yunded up a crew from other cities, if 
en half a chance, and uttered a re- 
ve to straighten out the recalcitrant 
ies within its ranks. 


Added Kelvinators 


New gas-range models are further 
effort to give dealers seasonal 
products and keep them busy. 


Tue Kelvinator Corp. is entering the 
gas-range business with six models, 
which cover the general market as to 
price, utility, and capacity. 

One model for use in districts where 
gas is not available is designed to burn 
al, coke, or wood. All models can 
be obtained with special burners for 
ethcient use of liquefied petroleum gas 

Last year Kelvinator invaded the 
clectric-range field. The new = gas 


ranges give its electric-range dealers and | 


listributors another line to sell 
~e Kelvinator is also announcing a new 
oal burner’’—an automatic stoker to 
be installed in connection with domestic- 
heating furnaces. The company is al- 
ready in the oil-burner business. All 
these new products are part of a com- 
prehensive program of the management 
to broaden and diversify Kelvinator's 
nanufacturing activities so that its re- 
tail outlets will have a line of seasonal 
products which will keep them busy 

year round. 


Taste and Sell It 


Wine Institute begins California 
course for dealers and others; 
may extend it throughout country. 


[He Wine Institute has begun a train- 
course in California to teach grocers, 
taurateurs, waiters, and liquor dealers 
w to sell wine to the profit of all 
ncerned. The dealers sample wines 
learn their taste characteristics. When 

wine has been thoroughly sampled, 

the dealers ask questions. (N.B.—This 

npling does not occur till near the 

se of a class period.) The first 12 

lasses have been held with the cooper- 

tion of the California Retail Grocers 
! Merchants Associatio- 
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fe Mr. Don H. Teetor, of The Per- 
fect Circle Company, Hagerstown, 
Indiana, says: 

“Our Waco keeps us in much closer 
touch with our field men and jobbers 
throughout the country. The ten-day 
trips we make in less than a week —the 
two-day trips in an afternoon —make 
our Waco indispensable to us.” 


Do Wie Ae 


@ If your business takes you away 
from your home office ... if you 
make frequent or extended trips, 
you'd profit by owning a Waco. 
You'd get to your most distant ap- 
pointments quickly and promptly. 
The costly hours you've been wast- 
ing when transportation schedules 
didn’t match yours ... the hours 










10 DAYS 


IN EVERY BUSINESS WEEK 
FOR THE MAN WHO TRAVELS IN A 


WACO 





you've been spending in travel — 
would become mere minutes of com- 
fortable flying straight to your desti- 
nation, at your convemence, 

The Waco dealer in your city will 
gladly demonstrate the 4-5 place 
cabin—now priced as low as $4995. 
Discuss Waco'’s advantages with 
him; learn how you may buy a Waco 
from income rather than capital. Fly 
a Waco—take the wheel yourself... 
you'll quickly see why the 1935 sales 
of VW aco cabins prac tu ally equalled 
the combined sales of all other makes 
of this type plane in the U nited States. 


THE WACO AIRCRAFT 
COMPANY, TROY. OHIO 


“ASK ANY PILOT" 




















R&M high speed motors have 
to prove that they can run 
without vibration. We balance 
the rotating parts in dynamic 
balancing machines where 
the slightest vibration is 
spotlighted by a tiny beam 
of light. 

Manufacturers of high- 
grade electric appliances 
need motors built to R&M 


Robbins & Myers 
Inc. 
Springfield, Ohio 








We give ‘em the “spotlight test” 


standards and meeting the 
drastic tests imposed by our 
engineers. These motor 
specialists will be glad to 
help any manufacturer to 
solve his motor problems. 

When you buy any appli- 
ance, for home, office, store, 
or factory, look for R&M on 
the motor. An R&M is the 
heart of a good appliance. 


Robbins & Myers 


Founded 1878 





Y 3 >) The Robbins & Myers Co. 
y Ltd 


Brantford, Ont 
















































































Profit Pointers 
for Steel Users 


A SINGLE RELIABLE SOURCE MEETS ALL YOUR 


MOST EXACTING 


No matter how diversified or exacting your 
requirements may be, you will find exactly the 
right products to meet all your primary and 
secondary needs, in the wide variety of steel 
products manufactured by Jones & Laughlin. 

You will profit by buying all the steel 
products you use, from J & L. Your operat- 
ing and maintenance departments will receive 
steel of uniformly high quality and depend- 
able performance. Consultation with J & L 
metallurgical engineers regarding your steel 
problems, will bring you the advantage of 
J] & L’s knowledge of steel gained through 
more than eight decades of iron and steel 


manufacture. You will be dealing with a 





Make Your Forgings Show a Profit 


For assured dependability, uniform high quality, fewer rejections, longer life of forging 
quig t, low verall coste—-depend J & L Forging Steel. If you have a 
forging job that quires a special analysis of st aj & L metallurgist, specializing in 
turging steel, will be glad ¢ yasult with vou. Specify J & L Forging Stee! 

»”? 





















REQUIREMENTS 


reliable organization that has attained its 
present outstanding position in the steel indus- 
try by normal, healthy and independent growth. 

Then, too, you save by concentrating your 
purchases—you eliminate separate negotia- 
tions, separate investigations and needless 
clerical work. 

Steel buyers in more than a hundred indus- 
tries profit by this method of buying because of 
all these advantages and savings. You, too, will 


J&L 


save time and money, 
and enjoy maximum 
buying satisfaction when 
you look to J & L for all 
your steel requirements. 





* 





A 


Jalcase Meets Demands for Precision and Economy 


This hosiery knitting machine needle cylinder is made of 10/ 20 carbon grade Jalcase, supplied 

in the formof hollow-bored forgings. It is 3; inches in diameter and 8} inches long. 32 € 

cach 13 inches deep, are cut into its circumference. Its production demanded a an, untform 

steel of unusual machinability and high forging quality. Jalcase casily meets all three of these f.. 

requirements his steel is an original J & L development and is supplied in three grades, 10/ 20 | Me. 

arbon, 25/.3$ carbon and .¥/.40 carbon, in hot rolled and cold finished We 
om 
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Another Big Job Fabricated By ] & I 
All fab ‘ 


o 
Prant 
‘ 


Detrout 


OOK 10 J & L FOR ALL YOUR STEEL REQUIREMENTS Unretouched Photograph Twice 


Actual Size 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


JOWES & LAUGHLIN BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA Problems 
Bullele Chicege Cimcinn ot Cleveland Dellee Denver Detrow Ere Lee Angeles 
Minneapolis New Orleans New York Philadelphia Potts » is = Ben Frenciece Jones & Laughlin’s latest development 
CHICAGO CINCINNATI DETROIT MEMPHIS NEW ORLEANS NEW YOR ats Cur) PITTSSUROCH Jal »id id ro 
thor 


Tin Plate Solves Many Packaging 


* Operated by Nationa! | Bridge Works Division of Jones & Leughiin Stee! Servic s Jala 


"trustees JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY. Pittsburgh. Pe. U.S AL end Toronto. Ont. Conede uses for tt 
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RESEARCH 


PAYS DIVIDENDS ¢ 


Jiow to do what you want to do—how to 
do better the things you are doing’ The 
inswer to these with the 
research engineer 

1891 we have handled chemical re- 
and development work for many 
industries. 


questions les 
Siner 
search 
concerns in many 
We should like to consult with you if 
you can use to advantage the services of 
a fully equipped, long-established organi 
zation of engineers skilled in developing 
new and improving methods 
and products 


Samuet P. Sapt_er & Son, Inc. 
Consulting and Analytical Chemists 
210 South 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


processes 











GET MORE BUSINESS 
— Use Post-Card Ads! — 


Now you can tlustrate, print and address the 
cards yourself—-all operations—on @ simple little 
machine called the 


ELLIOTT CARDVERTISER 


furnishes the penny 

you have no cuts 
Businesses of 
Manufacturers, 
discover- 







Uncle Sam 
postal cards . 
to buy or type to set 
all kinds——Ketailers, 
Wholesalers-are rapidly 
ing big results from post- 
card messages sent to 
customers and prospects 
Cardvertiser models from 
$60 to $150 Write on 
business stationery and 
receive sample cards your ff 


line. c — 
THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 
151 Albany St. Cambridge, Masa, 

















fruilding tat 
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fons owm WLEAM u 
camnet tt cleamécl fntter 


More Eurwow cally with - 


) NCIBLE HEAVY-DUTY 
PORTABLE VACUUM CLEANERS 
Wary we tElP You more? 
INVINCIBLE VACUUM CLEANER MFGCO 


2511 DAVIS ST EST. 1905 DOVER-OH! 











Metal Survey 
and Outlook 


EN pages of factual and vita? 

statistics on the production of and 
outlook for gold, silver, copper, lead, 
zine, tin and nickel, by leading au- 
thorities on these subjects. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME 
ANY WHERE 
Five pages of World Charts, in 
color, showing the origin and flow of 
ten major metals and ores in inter- 
national trade and— 


The world famous Engineering & 
Mining Journal Metal Price Chart 


Limited supply of this sixteen pag 
reprint from the Annual Survey and 
Outlook number of Engineering & Mining 
Journal, 1s available at 25 cents eact! 
in lo f 25 or more, 15 
postpaid Send in your ord today 
d disappointment 


ENGINEERING & MINING 
JOURNAL 
330 West 42d St., New York City, U.S.A. 
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TENDER regard for the soil will pay 
well this year. It will be worth $470,- 
000,000 to farmers to conserve and im- 
prove their lands under the terms of 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act. This has been announced 
by Secretary of Agriculture Wallace. 

It is not as large a pot for the farm 
split-up as last year’s Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration's purse was, 
and this week a fair amount of grum- 
bling and sectional jealousy from the 
crop states was in the making over the 
division of spoils. 

Speed Was Needed 

At best the new program is a stop- 
gap, hastily thrown together to beat the 
spring planting season. H. R. Tolley, 
acting administrator of the AAA, who 
was sent in to pitch while Chester Davis 
is studying abroad, conceded as much 
in the ofhcial program announcement 
when he remarked that the defects of 
haste will be overcome next year and 
regional needs will be more closely met. 
| The new soil conservation program, 
besides having a $110,000,000 smaller 
purse than AAA had last year, is unlike 
its predecessor in the manner and form 
of attack on surplus farm acreage. 

AAA simply noted that there was 
too much farm production and that the 
farmer was not getting enough income. 
Thereupon a straightforward drive was 
made on production, and the payoff was 
an outright effort to pump cash into the 
hinterlands, where important crops were 











‘too large. 
Soil conservation provides a different 
reason—protection of land fertility— 
| and offers two kinds of winning tickets: 
first, an acre payment (running up to 
$1 an acre) for planting crop land in 
|soil-building crops (legumes, grasses, 
| forest trees, and small grains, the last 
only when the crop is to be turned 
lunder): and second, an acre payment 
for shifting land from soil-depleting 
crops (cotton, corn, tobacco, potatoes, 
rice, sugar cane, sugar beets, cultivated 
sunflowers, truck and canning crops, 
| peanuts, sorghums, and small grains) 
|to soil-conserving crops (same as soil- 
building crops except for trees). 
Shifting Crops 

The big play will be for the second 
class of maneuver. The shift from soil- 
| depleting to soil-conserving crops will 
take commercial crops out of produc- 
| tion, which is what the AAA is after in 
its program 

Officials are hoping for a diversion 
| of 30,000,000 acres from the crops that 
|have been causing trouble, such as cot- 





| 


All Aboard for $470,000,000 


Soil Conservation trip starts out under emergency rules 
by Agriculture Department. Cotton growers and others 
kick at their share of the purse. 


ton, wheat, and corn. This is based . 
an expected 80% sign-up of the gro 
ers of those crops, and will consume t 
$470,000,000 available for 
the response is smaller than 80°, | 
proportionate division of cash will 
higher, and vice versa, but in ncit! 
case will AAA allow more than 10° 
over- or under-payment. 

$10 an Acre Average 

Cotton, tobacco, peanuts, flax, ri 
sugar beets, and sugar cane for s 
are covered by special regulations. Ot 
crops average out at $10 an acr 
reimbursement for the required shift 
non-troublesome crops, with not | 
than 15% and not more than 35°; 
base (1935) acreage obliged to « 
into the fold if the farmer goes al 
at all. 

Cotton is the big problem. Cott 
people complain that they are asked t 
contribute 11,000,000 of the desired 
30,000,000 acres to be eliminated fr 
commercial production. This, they 
is loading more of the burden on th 
than on any other group. 

Their payment under the special reg 
ulations 1s to be 5¢ for each pound ot 
the normal yield per acre of cotton { 
the farm, which is another contenti 
bone. They asked for 6¢ at tl 
branch of the four regional meet 
(held at Chicago, Memphis, New Yor! 
and Salt Lake City) in which AAA off 
cials talked things over with the far 
ers before launching the program 

Sugar beet and rice people are 
claiming that their end of the poch 
book is too slim. The others generally 
don’t see much difference between si 
conservation and AAA, 

Hogs Will Relax 

Corn-hog farmers will miss the hog 
benefits of the old AAA, but it can’t 
be helped. AAA doesn’t see any waj 
to get at the hogs right now, except 
through keeping the corn crop down by 
pushing corn agreements in the corn 
belt and thus providing for less corn to 
be made into pork. Hogs are entitl 
to relaxation anyway. The old corn 
hog program went too far 

The administrative machinery of soi! 
conservation also differs from the for 
mer AAA set-up. No contracts will be 
signed, but county lI 


1936 | 


committees will 
check on the farmers’ soil-building or 
conservation performance. Payday for 
grower participants in the program will 
only come once a year. The top admin 
istrative structure consists of five re 
gional divisions—Southern, East Central 
Northeast, North Central, and Western 
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h with a former AAA official as 


\AA big bugs don’t expect soil con- 
tion to be as effective as AAA was 
do hope it will keep agricultural 
tion from bouncing back to sur- 

s times in too great a hurry, also 
will result in more intelligent 

f the soil resources of the country 

\AA played in luck with its effort 

n drought took a hand. This weck, 
soil conservation getting under 

’ dust-storms were blowing in the 
s and Oklahoma panhandles, in 
Colorado and western Kansas, 
sing a little luck for soil conserva- 
hope is not too high. Away from 
Southwest dust-bowl, winter mois- 
as comfortably heavy It looks 
soil conservation will need wheat 
chinch bugs, and the boll weevil 
lp keep production down this time. 


Worried by Dixie 
Midwestern farm leaders think 
soil policy will increase Southeast- 
ern feed and food crops. 


\f 


WESTERN farm leaders are worried 
expectation that the Soil Con- 
m Act will increase the produc- 
f feed and food crops and of meat 
ils in the Southeast 
A tendency in this direction nas been 
r way for several years. The pro- 
mn of feed and food crops from 
to 1934 in the Southeastern states 
used 30% to 80%, depending on 
State. 
During 1935 the Agricultural Adjust- 
Administration boosted the rate 
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TELLING THE PUBLIC—Many a business man who didn’t know about the scrap 
Lerween the trucks and the railroads for delivery busine-s is learning all about 
from the embattled truckman’s angle. This sign is prompted by the railroads’ 


into storedoor service. 


of increase Now comes soil conserva- 
tion, which is expected to give further 
support to this trend toward selt-suth- 
ciency in food for man and beast. 
New Crops for Old 

North Carolina has made some of the 
best records in getting its farmers to 
substitute feed and food crops for cot 
ton and tobacco From l Y to 1 i 
levoted to these so-called 
pped 39.70%. Most ol 


this reduction occurred before AAA 


its acreage 


cash crops dro 


came into the picture. Local observers 
think the trend away from row crops 
will continue, since the farmers have 
been learning that it pays to raise their 
own food and the feed for their work 
stock. 

Along with the cash crop reduction 
came an increase of as high as 82% in 
land devoted to hay. Winter broadcast 
crops, such as wheat, barley, rye, and 
oats, took from 30° to 45°? more land 
in 1934 than five years earlier 


The new sour-soil hay legume, lespe- 


deza, was sown on nearly seven times 
as much Southeastern farm land in 1935 
as in 1929, and the acreage this year ts 
much greater. Pastures also increased 
materially in the Southeast in the last 
few years. 

With ample supplies of home-grown 
feeds, Southeastern farmers have in- 
creased their meat animals surprisingly 
North Carolina had nearly 40° morc 
cows and heifers at the end of 1934 
than five years earlier, and the other 
Southeastern states have moved in the 
same direction. 

Few new food-processing plants have 
been started in the Southeast as a result 
of this increase in food and feed crop 


production. Many farmers are using 
their home-grown meat animals, instead 


act 
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5 - MARCH AND APRIL 
.) ARE THE MOST 
\ DELIGHTFUL MONTHS 


FLORIDA 


THAT Florida continues to play host to record 


numbers of Health and Pleasure sechk« 


with every facility for golf, dancing, surt 
bathing, sailing, fishing, horse racing, « 

THAT Florida's sport and social calendar is stil! 
awhirl and crowded with important event 

THAT all resort hotels are still open, Most 
of them will remain open well into April 
Charges are reasonable. 

THAT now is the best time to go to Florida, 
and one can do so at very low cost. Re 
duced round-trip fares, no Pullman sur 
charge in south- east. 

THAT you can spend twelve days of a two 
weeks’ vacation in Florida if you go via the 
Adantic Coast Line-one-night-out to all 
points! 

THAT we offer 5 dailytrains from Pennsylvania 
Station, New York, with morning, after 
noon and evening departures. 

THAT you can ship your auto for an additional 
railroad ticket. 


Offices in Principal Cines 
Atlantic Coast Line 








| Miles seem Inches 
Hours... Minutes 
by 


AIR EXPRESS 


| 
Super-swift, NATION-WIDE Air Ex- 
press makes short work of vast dis- 





tances. Shipments can be rushed 
» 


~_—s 


border-to-border—with next morn- 


500 miles overnight—coast-to-coast, 


ing delivery. 
% Especially valuable for last 
minute shipments. 
% Day and night service. 
% Prompt pick-up and special de- 
livery of shipments at no extra 


charge, door-to-door. 
% Fast, co-ordinated service be- 
tween swift trains and planes. 


REMEMBER, AIR EXPRESS 
IS NATION-WIDE 


For service or information telephone 
any Railway Express office. 


AIR EXPRESS 





| Rattway Express AGency 




















ot importung meat from Midwestern 
plants. 

The huge imports of feeds and hay 
from the Middle West 


in the past, have practically ceased 


such as occurred 


Another few years of the present trend 
will see the Southeastern states at least 
independent of outside feed and largely 
of imported staple foods. But they prob- 
ably won't have an exportable surplus 


Going After That Dollar 


Which consumers in which town have how much money 


and how do they spend it? 


Here’s how sales managers 


and others can get exact and vital information. 


How much money does the American 
family have to spend? How many fam- 
ilies have less than $1,000 annually ? 
How many more than $2,000? Is the 
distribution of income different in San 
Diego, Calif., than in Portland, Me. ? 

How much goes for food, clothing, 
housing, amusement, and a of 
other items making up the cost of liv- 
ing? 

What income group is the best buyer 
of refrigerators, electric or gas ranges, 
automobiles, oil burners, hot water sys- 
tems, and bathing facilities? 

What is the market saturation of these 
items in the different income strata? in 
different parts of the country ? 

These are the that 
managers, manufacturers, distributors, 
and real estate dealers have been asking 


host 


questions sales 
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of chemicals which result from 


bonization. Among these are 


make gasolines anti-knock; inhibitors and 
anti-oxidants to prevent gum formation in 
gasolines; chemicals used in the solvent re- 
fining which provides better lubricating oils 
for high compression motors; chemicals for 
de-waxing oils and for coloring gasolines. 
The Petroleum Industry also uses many ma- 


terials derived from coal tar in the 


struction and maintenance of its plants and 


grounds. 


KOPPERS PRODUCTS CO. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


PITTSBURGH, 


The Petroleum Industry uses large amounts 
coal car- 
benzol 


as a basis for scientific sales and produc- 
tion planning. In the past two years 
the Department of Commerce and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics have made 
the first steps to supply the information 
Those who have taken advantage of the 
data far have put it 
profitable use been 
slow in discovering its possible applica 
tions to their hastening to 
make up for lost time. 

This is the gist of what can be had 
now: 

Consumer Use of Selected Goods and 
Services, by Income is an out- 


available to 


Those who have 


so 


lines are 


Cia 
growth of two other surveys undertaken 
in 64 cities in 1934, the Real Property 


e} 


Inventory and the Financial Survey of 
Urban Housine 
The first was a 100% coverage of 


Patroleum \WousTRY 


to 


con- 


2. Roof- 
Waterproofing 
1. Bituminous Paints. 
for Wood Preserva- 
7. Tar Acids. 


1. Tarmac for Roads. 
ing Materials. 3. 
Materials, 


5. Creosote 


tien, 6. Light Oils, 
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swin 
the 
Ingo-Bike (Ingersoll Steel & Dise Co 
division of Borg-Warner Corp.) scoot 
along. The secret is in the rear wheel 


SWING IT 


your body 


No 
back 


pedals, just 


and forth and 


which the rider’s activity forces past 
dead center, allowing a brief coastin 


ride before another jerk is needed 


metropolitan areas scattered through 
the country which yielded data on 


ership of certain durable consun 
goods. The second was a sample sti 
taken a few wecks later in the 


cities, but only within the cory 
limits; it yielded data on family in 
in 1933, rents, home ownership, m 
gages, and so on. Both surveys wer 
made by skilled enumerators, many of 
them former Bureau of the Census e: 
ployees, as a result of funds appropri- 
ated for white collar projects under the 
Civil Works Administration. 
Surveys Merged 

The Department of 
merged these two surveys by matching 
the income-schedule of each family wit 
its ownership-of-goods schedule. Hen 
three surveys have been made availal 
with but two field jobs, providing 
unique check on the accuracy of tl 
Original records. 

This correlated survey has been fin 
ished for nine cities. Racine, Wis., the 
eighth of these, is the subject of a sur- 
vey that is summarized on page 27 

The tremendous response from busi 
ness enterprises which these first survey 
have aroused seems ample justificatior 
for finishing the job on at least 45 
other cities to round out the national 
picture. The material is on hand. All! 
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t is lacking is a ptcayune sum of 
ey to cover the clerical expenses of 
ulating the data. 

Since users of the Department of 

merce material have not proved ef- 


lobbyists for extension of this 


e, it is unlikely that Congress will 
Private 
terested sources are 

le the first factual information on 
listribution of family income 
Coming Events 
[his is the gist of what is to come: 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
embarrassed because the 


} } 
which it 


to the rescue funds from 


required to 


been 
ts on has computed the 
ts for its cost-of-living index are 


based on 


wage-carner expendi 

es in 1917-1919 Many 
ion use then are no 

ised Others not in 


on pur hases today 


items in 
longer pur 
use then are 
The propor 
is of the family income spent for 
i, clothing, and housing have un- 
gone changes 
lo remedy this defect, the bureau 
s already under way a study of actual 
al expenditures of employed wage 


rs and | ws laried clerical workers 





International 
YEARS—In a score of cities this 


week, the electrical industry cele- 
brated the golden jubilee of alternat- 
g current. Here C. C, Chesney, an 
ssociate of William Stanley, inventor 
of the first practical transformer, lights 
a replica of the original Edison lamp, 
using a model of the transformer. 
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Families on relief or 
$500 


im Various cities 


earning less than a year are not 
included. 
Not only will this survey provide new 


ind improved information for use in 


the cost-of-living indexes ot various 
cities, but it will give business an id 
of how families in these income grou 
spend their money, how they pay oft 
debt, how much is saved, the kinds of 
merchandising outlets at which the 
buy, at what time of year they buy par 
ticular goods, what housing faciliti 
they have, and how they pay for the 


Ihe Department of Labor ts under 
taking a more comprehensive survey of 


irban purchasing power in 40 cities 


ranging from those of 8.000 population 
to such cities as New York and Chicago 
This study will cover the expendit S 
of a wide range of incomes trom thos« 


of the poor to those with incomes of 
Ficld work ts to be 
by July 1, with the first summaries pub 
lished in the fall. This study 

le in cooperation with the National 


$10,000 finished 
is being 
made 
Resources Committee. 
Comparing Cities 
This report will enable the business 


executive to compare tl spending 
habits of families at various income 
levels for a wide Varicty of goods and 


services. It will provide data on differ 
ences in spending pro livities In Various 
parts of the country, for cities of differ- 
ent size. 

A similar survey of agricultural re 
gions, villages and small towns by the 
Department of Agriculture will permit 
comparison of urban and rural buying 
habits. In fact, material being 
compiled by governmental agencies will 
provide the alert manager and 
producer with the most comprchensive 
information for fundamental sales analy 
sis that has ever been available 


now 


sales 


Selling to Racine 


How much people earn, what they 
buy, in eighth city reported on 
by Commerce Department. 


THOSE who have recognized the dollar- 
and-cents value of the Department of 
Commerce studies on Consumer Use of 
Selected G as and Services, by Income 
will be eager to add the Racine, 
Wis., study to the seven that have gone 
before. 

Birmingham, Ala., will be next in 
line, completing the first—and if funds 
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The looms this weaver operates 
are equipped with Veeder-Root counters 
that record each flight of the shuttle. A 
glance at the counter tells him exactly 
what each loom is doing—how many picks 
he has to his credit—how much money he 
is making. He profits by “working the 
counter against the clock.” The mill that 
employs him profits through greater out- 
put per loom and lower production costs. 


What Veeder-Root Pick 
150.000 


\ eeder-Root Counters are doing for other 


Counters are 


doir over looms, other 





products, They are stepping up the utility 
and sales of typewriters, gasoline pumps, 
cameras, bank vaults, vending machines, 
elevators, electric refrigerators and other 


products as widely diversified. 


Come to Veeder-Root to determine if any 
part of your product could be improved 
through the use of a built-in counting 
device. We offer you the experience and 
facilities of the largest counter-building 
organization, Our development engincer 


| will work on your problem and submit 


are not forthcoming, perhaps the last | 


group of these vital records, which 
are essential to any scientific analysis of 
market opportunities for 
goods, ranging from heating systems to 
toasters, and which are in danger of dis- 
continuance 

Business Week has been briefing these 
studies of income and purchasing ten- 
dencies, but no sales or production exec- 


consumer. 


recommendations without obligating you 


in any way. In strictest confidence, write. 
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Triangular insignia of the Young Men’s Christian 
Assox 


iation, representing “Spirit, Mind and Body.” 


THREE YMCA BUILDINGS 
REDUCE HEATING COSTS 


Webster Heating Modernization 
Cuts Fuel Bills Without Impair- 
ing Heating Comfort 


CINCINNATI “Y” SAVES $1,486 


Cincinnati, O.— Three large Young 
Men's Christian Association buildings 
report sharp reductions in heating ex- 

snse as the result of Webster Heating 

odernization Programs completed with- 
in the last few years. 

In downtown Cincinnati, the Associa- 
tion building saved 357 tons of coal 
within two years after the new heating 
system was installed. This is a cash sav- 
ing of $1,486. 

In neighboring Columbus, and in Min- 
neapolis, Y. M. C. A. Buildings have 
achieved similar heating economies, with- 
out sacrificing nr comfort, by in- 
stalling the Webster Moderator System 
of Steam Heating. 

During the first two years in the 
Columbus “Y,” the Webster Moderator 
System reduced coal consumption 395 
tons. This is a cash saving of $1,294. 
Savings in this case, as at Cincinnati, 
are based on the difference between cur- 
rent coal bills and past average coal bills 
over a two or three-year period. 

Cafeterias, auditoriums, class and club 
rooms, handball courts, garages, swim- 
ming pools, gymnasiums—every heating 
need of Association buildings is ade- 
quately met in these three installations. 
The distribution of steam is balanced so 
that all radiators heat evenly and 
rapidly. 

The savings in heating expense are 
now available to these three Associations 
for carrying out a well-rounded program 
of Y. M. C. A. activities. 

Marshall Murray, chief engineer and 
building superintendent of the Columbus 
Y. M. C. A., expresses complete satisfac- 
tion with the performance of the Webster 
Moderator System. 

“The building has been comfortably 
heated at all times,” Mr. Murray said. 
“There are no cold cerner rooms. The 
warm-up period has been considerably 
shortened and even during the severest 
weather the system has met every de- 
mand made upon it.” 


If you are interested in (1) im- 

roved heating service and (2) lower 

Costing cost in your building, address 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Branches in 60 principal U. S. Cities — Estab. 1888 


utive in any consumer line should be 
without the complete surveys, obtainable 
from the Department of Commerce. 

Here is the outline of the situation in 
Racine, where about 23% of the town’s 
families supplied information on what 
income they had in 1933 and what prin- 
cipal goods they used. 

Income: Of the eight cities cov- 
ered, Racine has the largest proportion 


of families with incomes less than 
$1,000, amounting to 62.5%. Fully 
80% fall below the $1,500 line. This 


is something for those to consider whose 
lines may be too high-priced 
Housing: 59% of families report- 
|ing live in one-family houses; 33% in 
Conse houses. 


Construction Materials: Wood is 
the choice for 85% of all houses, mak- 
ing Racine a sizable market for the paint 
industry. Only 13% are of brick, but 
this ratio steps up rapidly as income 
rises. 
| Rent: Ranges from $153 to $564 
per year, depending on the income 
group 

Heating Apparatus: Warm air fur- 
maces are the most popular means of 


heating Racine homes, being found 


69%. The simple heating-stove 
found in 15%; hot water systems 
11%. Among those with incomes . 


$7,000 or more, the preference is alm 
evenly divided between hot water 
warm air systems. 

Heating Fuel: Coal is used by 97° 
of all families, but as income increa 
there is a marked increase in the rat 
using oil 

Cooking Fuel: More than 
use gas; virtually none use electricit 
indicating virgin field for the seller 
electric ranges. Not even the well-to 
have been sold. 

Lighting Fuel: Electricity is used | 
more than 99% of all families. 

Bathtubs or Showers: At least o: 
tub is found in 85% of homes. But 
15% is a goodly share to have no bat! 
ing facilities in this age. 

Mechanical Refrigeration: Anot! 
virgin field, for 869% of families 
without this convenience 

Automobiles: 49% 
not even a used car. Another 
have one car, while less than 2% 
two or more cars. 


have no 
SOC, 


own 


Blessing and Curse 


| That’s how advocates of price control view anti-trust acts. 
Federal Trade Commission keeps on cracking down, but 
its machinery also holds out new hope. 


As far as the advocates of price control 
are concerned, the anti-trust acts are 
both a blessing and a curse, and until 
| lately, when the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion took steps in the Goodyear-Sears 
case to put real meaning into anti-trust 
prohibition of price discrimination, they 
have been distinctly more a curse than a 
| blessing. 

For the anti-trust acts, as interpreted 
by the Supreme Court in the Beech-Nut 
Packing Co. case 14 years ago, have pro- 
hibited any resale price-maintenance 
agreements between manufacturers and 
'dealers which would effectively bring 
the price-cutter to heel. 

Various methods of circumventing 
that prohibition have been laboriously 
worked out, and one by one they have 
been condemned by FTC. Only one 
plan, that involving the fixing of prices 
by a bona-fide agent, has been upheld. 

In the past few years independent re- 
tailers, aroused by the threat of competi- 
tion from chain stores, supermarkets, 
and pineboards, have brought increas- 
jing pressure to bear on manufacturers 
| for some sort of price stabilization agree- 
|ments, and many manufacturers have 
| been forced beyond the limits of the 
law to meet this insistent demand. 
| While the independents have cheered 
| FTC for its action in attempting to en- 


force the Clayton act provisions forbid 
ding price discrimination, they have 
simultaneously fretted over FTC's 
equally vigorous threat of a crackdown 
on manufacturers’ policies which at 
tempt to effectuate refusal-to-sell agre: 
ments. About a year ago, FTC launched 
actions against such manufacturers 

In winding up the first of those cases 
last week, FTC gave the independents 
some hope that it would be willing to 
blink at alleged violations. The case in 
volved Mead, Johnson & Co., of Evans 
ville, Ind., which was accused in 
original complaint of unfair competition 
in the maintenance of a resale price 
policy on its line of infant diet and 
nutrition products. 

Only Suggestion 

The company denied that it had kept 
a “blacklist” of cut-raters whom it r 
fused to sell to, or had attempted to 
bring any trade pressure to bear beyond 
the mere suggestion of desirable resale 
prices. 

In dismissing the case, FTC did so 
on the ground that the undesirable prac 
tices were only employed for a brief 
period and to a limited extent and with 
out the knowledge of ‘‘responsible offi 
cials.”” 

Wishful-thinking retailers said that 
was a neat way for FTC to dodge an 


the 
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kward question and could be accepted | 
; evidence of some change of heart 
Other trade observers, however, arguc | 
it the dismissal cannot be accepted in 
sense of the word as evidence of 
FTC’s willingness to pull its punches, 
the price-control policies had been 
t into effect wholly on the initiative 
| authority of one man, Maurice 
Dunaway, manager of Mead Johnson's 
le relations department. 
Cynics’ Citations 
Further, these cynics point to the fact 
FTC this week was aggressively 
eding with hearings on the similar 
plaint issued against Yardley & Co 
New York and against the W. A 
Sheaffer Pen Co. in Washington. 
Price-maintenance enthusiasists are 
w beginning to wonder if they might 
t find extra latitude under FTC’s fair! 
tice conference plan. Under this, 
ny members of an industry meet with 
FTC to define and codify unfair trade 
xctices which they mutually covenant 
t to engage in. 
These are divided into two groups 
Group 1 defines unfair methods of com- | 
ition “within the decisions of the! 
nission and the courts,” and Group | 
lefines those methods which the in- | 
try considers to be unethical, uneco- | 
nic, or otherwise objectionable. 
Up to Industry 
Behind the Group 1 rules lies the 
latory power of the commission: | 
t Group 2 rules, containing mild pro- 
tions of loss-leader selling, price 
rimination, and so on, are only en 
1 by the cooperative action of the 
stry. However, the movement now 
foot to make even the Group 2 rules | 
lly enforceable is welcomed by price 
ntenance enthusiasts 
This week the commission made pub 
the trade practice rules submitted for 
ipproval by the radio receiving set 
facturing industry, and announced 
open hearing on the program will 


be held Apr. 7 


} 





Airlines Team Up 


(lub together to buy an experi- 
mental Douglas. 


Five leading airlines took a second step 
ird the pooling of specifications on 
w craft last week, by ordering an 
erimental Douglas, to carry 40 pas- 
sengers 900 miles non-stop, or 20 pas- 
ngers 2,000 miles non-stop. The 
sociated firms are American Airlines, 
tastern Airlines, Pan American Air- 
ys, Transcontinental and Western 
\ir, and United Airlines. Their earlier 
nt action was the sale of air scrip, 
hich went well (BW—Feb29' 36, 
926). Now the new Douglas is eagerly 
vaited ; it is expected to cruise at 200 
m.p.h. or better, and enormously widen 
scope of the present service. 
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That has been Houghton’s motto ever since 1865, 


when it pioneered in the adaption of petroleum to 


industrial lubrication. 


Only through constant research has Houghton 


attained so wide and enviable a reputation for re- 


ducing plant operating costs. Perhaps we can aid 


your maintenance department on some problem, 


now. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO., 


Chicago 


PHILADELPHIA 


Detroit 


THE HOUGHTON LINE 


OF 


INDUSTRIAL OILS AND LEATHERS 











Increasing employee efficiency 


—through a better understanding 


of human nature 





Psychology of 
Human Relations 
for Exeeutives 


by J. L. Rosenstein 
Consulting Psychologist 


Eli Lilly and Company 


BOOK to give executives an understanding 

of the people whom they lead and super 
vise in order that they may develop better 
techniques of dealing with them. Emphasizes 
practical material which discusses the actual 
everyday problems of the “human factor” in 
industry, how and why these problems arise, 
what the problems indicate, and better methods 
of problem prevention and correction. 


A new approach, with many practical sug- 

gestions and procedures answering such 

questions as: 

—why do people do as they do? 

—how do people go at thelr difficulties? 

—what is this thing called personality? 

—what. does the job mean to the worker? 

—what about cooperation and discipline? 

—what is there in psychology? 

—what are some things which executives have 
overlooked? 

—what are some practical considerations and 
how can they be put into action? 








Just Published 


284 pages. 51x8 
$2.50 


See it 10 days 
Send this coupon 





MeGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc 
330 West i2nd st New York, N. 
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Sardine Bootleggers 


They take more than fourth of 
sardines in Coast waters, and 
they're outside state law. 


SARDINE fisheries of the Pacific Coast, 
agriculture’s only source of sardine meal 
and sardine in animal and 
poultry feeding, is the latest industry 


oil used 
to feel the menace of bootleg operations 

The ilated ‘floating 
reduction plants” outside the three-milc 
limit on the sardine and pik hard supply 


inroads of unreg 


} 


have caused the established industry, 
through the Sardine Products Institute 
to work up a wave of indignation 


among agricultural groups in the Mid 
dle West and the West. 
They want to persuade Congress 


‘ 


) 
pass a law giving the three Pacific Coast 
all taken 


from contiguous waters. 


sardines 
Four bills ar 
by the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries committee of the 
House, and the Commerce Committee 
the Senate. 

Before 1930 all sardines were caught 


states control over 


under consideration 


ot 
packed, and reduced by plants regulated 
by the state of California. As a 
servation measure, the annual take was 
limited, and out of each ton of sardines 
it was required that 13} cases (48 one 
pound oval cans per case) be packed 
for the table, about 62° of 


con 


as food 
each ton, 
( uttings from the canning operation, 
and the remaining 389, could | 
duced to meal and oil. With the dis 
covery that the meal included 65% pro 
tein and that it was valuable for animal 
and poultry feeding, demand grew 
Expanding markets furnished an in 
centive for limitless high seas opera 
tions, and the bootlegger appeared 


pe f 


“Wool” From Milk 


American textile men not excited 
by Italian story. Synthetic wool is 
poor substitute. 


Srories that Italy is making synthetic 
wool from milk have caused a deal of 
chatter. But American textile men 
not excited 

It is possible to make cellulose from 


are 


many materials, including milk, and 
turn it into a “rayon” product and a 
fabric. But while this synthetic yarn 


may have similar chemical qualities, it 
has not the same physical characteristics 
It will not ‘felt 

Germany and Italy have both 
trying to find a synthetic substitute for 
wool, as a part of their effort to curtail 
imports and to reduce costs. At present 
no good substitute is in sight. But 
some day rayon may be cut into “‘staple’’ 
lengths like wool fibres and spun into 
heavy fabrics that will have important 
possibilities 
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are selling these days. 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE CO-OP—Oil and gas are only one line which co-0; 


At hundreds of filling stations the co-op managers hay 


put in the latest equipment, trained their employees in service. brought bu-i 


up by keeping abreast of new methods in retailing. 


Growth of Consumer Co-ops 


Do more than $1,000,000 business daily. 
ume gain in 1935 was more than 20%. 


Dollar-vol- 
Progress in 


cities would be quickened by Filene’s store plan. 


CONSUMER cooperatives in the United 
States today, according to moderate esti- 
mates, are doing more than a million- 
dollar business every day in the year. 

There is no complete audit of the co- 
yperative business available, but finan- 
cial statements just issued by some of 
the largest individual cooperative units 
indicate an average dollar-volume gain 
for 1935 exceeding 20%. 

New business transacted by new co- 
operatives, not affiliated with the report- 
ing organizations, would probably ex- 
pand the percentage gain to 25% or 
30% ; and in computing the aggregate 
amount of cooperative business last year, 
this percentage may be applied to the 
combined figure of $300,000,000 given 
by the Bureau Labor Statistics and 
the Cooperative Division of the Farm 
Credit Administration for the coopera- 
tives in 1934, 

Getting Ahead in Cities 

Although the farm co-ops in the 
Middle West still account for the larger 
part of the business, marked progress 

made during 1935 in urban areas 
on both coasts. If E. A. Filene’s chain 
of cooperative department stores begias 
functioning (BW —Mar14'36,p18), this 
development will be measurably expe- 
dited, and some think it will enable the 
co-ops to spread like wildfire, as Roger 
Babson has said they have the inherent 
power to lo 

Following are condensed reports of 


of 


was 


some of the larger cooperative units, 
most of which do a wholesale business 
with member societies selling at retail: 


Central Cooperative Wholesa S 
perior, Wis. Sales, $2,185,244 
22.5%. Net income, 
up Ratio of operating ex; 
to sales down to a record low of 5.98‘ 
Audits of 54 out of 101 member ret 
societies show a retail business ex 
ing $5,000,000, up 19.4%. Cent 
Co-op has a complete “co-op” brar 
line of groceries and canned goods 

This Co-op Exports Oil 

Consumers Cooperative Associat 
North Kansas City, Mo. Sales, $2 
income, $94,411 Almost 5,0 
tank cars of gasoline, kerosene, and d 
tillate (an increase of 45% over 1934) 
were shipped to 315 retail cooperatiy 
in cight Western states. Acquired 
$245,000 oil-compounding plant and 
exported oil to cooperatives in Fran 
Scotland, and Estonia. 

Eastern Cooperative Wholesale, N 
York City. Sales, $208,515, up 10.8‘ 

Farm Bureau Services, Lansing, Mic! 
Sales, $1,968,967, almost double 
volume of two years ago. 


crease of $37 


20° ¢ 


i15; 


Farmers Union Central Exchang 
South St. Paul, Minn. Sales, $4,028 
088, up 54%; income (available to 


savings dividend in accordance with all 
cooperative policy), $101,000, up 
81.8%. New $80,000 oil-compounding 
plant supplies oil and gas to 225 co-0; 
filling stations. 

Midland Cooperative Wholesal 
Minneapolis. An estimated volume ot 
$2,500,000, up 42%. Its oil-compound 
ing plant supplies 120 co-op outlets 

Ohio Farm Bureau Cooperative Asso 
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ciation, Columbus. Estimated farm sup- 

» business of $3,800,000. Does a 
thriving cooperative insurance business, 
recording a net gain of 45,000 in auto- 

obile coverages during the year and 
writing $30,000,000 of fire insurance 
in the past year and a half. Has just 
hought Life Insurance Co. of America 
und transformed it into a cooperative. 

These seven Organizations, together 
with four others in Pennsylvania, Indi- 
ana, Texas, and Washington, comprise 
the National Cooperatives, Inc., the first 
co-op with more than a regional basis. 

Started as Buying Agency 

When it was established three years 
ico, National Cooperatives was only a 
loose federation, formed as an agency 
to buy private-brand goods uniformly 
distributed by the member units. The 
first products to go under the National 
Co-op label were tires (more than 100,- 
000 are sold annually now), binder 
twine, gas, and oil. Last year's sales in- 
creased from $19,000,000 to $25,000,- 
OO 

Meeting last weck in Chicago, the 
members of National Cooperatives, Inc., 
decided to coordinate, concentrate, and 
cooperate in the national organization 
on a still greater scale. Permanent of- 
fices will be ‘established in Chicago, and 
private-brand activities will be expanded 
to embrace grease, paint, batteries, and 

variety of other farm goods—includ- 

g even tractors. (The St. Paul co-op 
s already distributing its own rubber- 

red, 6-cylinder, 60-miles-an-hour Co-op 

ctor ) 

Eventually, National Cooperatives, 
Inc., hopes to attract several other large 
wholesaling units which have not yet 
come into the field. 

Eastern States Farmers Exchange of 
Springfield, Mass., is one of the biggest 
single units in the co-op structure. In 

34, Eastern States did a business in 
excess Of $12,000,000, and it increased 
that to $14,200,000 last year. 

Restaurant Co-op Gains 

One of the notable developments in 
irban centers was the progress of Con- 
sumers Cooperative Service of New 
York City. Running the largest chain 
of cooperative restaurants in the coun- 
try, it increased its volume from $395,- 
109 in 1934 to $434,396 in 1935. 

Progress in college centers has been 
particularly rapid. In Madison, Wis., 

ooperative society, organized a little 
more than a year ago, did an $18,000 

siness at its single filling-station in 
the first eight months, and is now oper- 
ting three filling-stations, a cleaning 
nd pressing establishment, a milk route, 
oal yard, and a credit business. 

The biggest field for cooperative de- 
clopment in 1936 is furnished by the 
Rural Electrification Administration pro- 
gram. The co-ops are jumping in with 
i will, helping to organize groups, ren- 
lering engineering service, and actually 
building lines. 
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New Products 


New things, new ideas, 
signs, new packages, new manu- 
facturing and marketing methods. 





In asking further information on 
new products or submitting data on 
newer ones, address Business Week's 
Chicago oftices—520 N. Michigan Ave. 











BALDWIN-SOUTHARK Corp. has an- 
nounced a new 
press of the “moving down” type. Par 
ticularly suited for pressing parts from 
hot steel, it will work ethciently in forg- 
ing and forming operations. It is adjust 


able to mect the different needs and will | 


deliver 15 strokes per minute. 


Pines SOS safety switch now offered by 
Pines Winterfront Co. automatically 
breaks the ignition circuit when a motor 
vehicle overturns and thereby reduces 
danger from fire to a minimum. It has 
a molded plastic base and housing and 


Hyspeed” hydraulic 





| 
| 


the cut-off is effected by mercury tubes. | 


The device has been passed by the Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories and is advertised 
to have a favorable effect on insurance 
rates under certain conditions. 


FRAMPTON ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Co. announces a new combination de 
magnetizer and etcher that has been 
made compact and portable so that 
it may be placed over heavy dies or 
tools that are to be demagnetized. The 
etching attachment provides for three 
stages, to suit different thicknesses of 
metal. 


From England comes the Rectophot 
rapid reproducer, now offered here by 
Electro-Copyist, Inc. It is a small com- 
pact othice-appliance, which makes repro- 
ductions of anything written, drawn, 
stamped, or printed by a simple photo- 
printing process using sensitized paper. 
It may be worked by the average office 
boy, in daylight or under any type of 
artificial light, and has accurate time- 
clock control to avert failures. 


THE new tabulating unit announced by 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co. for keeping 
statistical records is made up of card- 
trays that rest on a sliding shelf and are 
provided with collapsible handles for 
handling to and from the work desk 
When in position, the tray-fronts form 
the front of the cabinet. 


DuRANT insulated pipe is offered by 
the Ehret Magnesia Mfg. Co. for under- 
ground or overground lines carrying 
steam, hot or cold liquids, brine, or am 
monia. It has heavy magnesia insula- 
tion, over which an air-tight coating of 
asphaltum is applied. Its installation re- 
quires no special tile, brick, or concrete 
work, and joint construction includes 
complete insulation. 
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COLT COSMETIC CONTAINERS 


THE PLASTICS Division of the Colt's Patent Fire 
arms Co., up in Hartiord, Conn., have just de 
veloped a cosmetic container that's the answer 
to a long standing industry prayer. This is the 
first plastic jar to meet every requirement for 
packaging cosmetics containing mineral and 


To meet strict government regulations for 
cosmetic packaging and so as not to disturb 
established lines, glass jars are necessarily 
made with thick walls. They break too fre- 





-OLT FEATHER-WEIGHT COSMETIC 


quently in use and in transit, are costly to ship, 
and have in general reduced profit-making 

The new feather-weight containers are made 
of Coltrock Supreme and Plaskon. The outer 
bow] which holds and protects the inner bowl 
is molded of Plaskon. The inner bow! is mold 
ed of Coltrock Supreme with the air insulating 
chamber between. The saving in weight over 
the old type opal 
glass jar is 70%. 

The cover, also of 
brilliant Plaskon, has 
a special thread pre- 
venting cross thread- 
ing, and insuring 
maximum seal and 
minimum evapora- 
tion. With Plaskon’s 
infinite color range, 
any combination of 
any three colors is ; 
possible. 





PLASKON js a urea formaldehyde plastic mate 
rial. It is colorful, strong, corrosion-resistant, 
impervious to nearly all chemicals. It molds 
easily in any shape and in any color. Write 
today for further information to Plaskon Com 
pany, Inc., 2115 Sylvan 
Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. 

Become a free sub 
scriber to the Plaskon 
Parade, a pictorial digest 
of Plaskon and the plas 
tics industry. 





PLASKON COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
2115 SYLVAN AVENUE 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


CANADIAN AGENTS, CANADIAN 
INDUSTRIES LIMITED, MONTREAL. P. Q. 
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As the crescendo of newspaper headlines dimin- regrettable damage to residential property is th 


ishes and the receding sea of water leaves desola- forced interruption of industrial production. Al! 
tion in mud-filled, water-damaged industrial plants, ready, as this is being written, vital news is rolling 
McGraw-Hill editors render a vital service to all in, being compiled and interpreted for inclusion in 


industry in a plant-by-plant survey of the actual the current issues of McGraw-Hill Publication 


damage done, and the compelling needs created. For business is waiting for and must have th 


More far-reaching in its consequences than the answers to many important questions. 


THE TIME IS RIGHT...THE NEED IS EVIDENT... 


McGRAW-HILL 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 
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BUSINESS ASKS THESE QUESTIONS 
How much damage has been done to... 


Factories 

Central Power Stations 
Transportation Systems 
Communication Systems 
Water Works 

Storage Systems 
Bridges 

Highways 

Stores 


Office Buildings 


What shortages will we have . . . for how long? 
What new construction ts necessary ? 

How much re-equipment? 

How will the flood affect business ? 

\What is the extent of corrosion by water? 

What methods of financing will be used ? 

lo what extent were affected areas protected by 


nsurance ? 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS SUPPLY THE FACTS 


McGraw-Hill Publications will answer these and 
other questions business asks, as fast as the facts 
become available, thus saving countless hours of 
time and expense to Industry's suppliers. 


VITAL READJUSTMENTS AHEAD 


First-hand facts gathered on the scene by 
McGraw-Hill Editors give industrial leaders the 
vital information needed for the readjustment of 
their production and sales organizations; and clear 
the decks to render that prompt and essential as- 
sistance the stricken industrial areas must have. 


THE MONEY IS AVAILABLE... 
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This industrial cataclysm highlights the service 
which McGraw-Hill renders to industry every 
week and month of the year. Here is dramatic evi- 
dence of the ability of a large well-integrated organ- 
ization to serve its readers and advertisers com- 
petently and efficiently in the emergency as well 
as in the normal well-ordered routine of industry. 
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330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Electronics 

Engineering & Mining Journal 
Engineering News-Record 

Factory Management & Maintenance 


Food Industries 

Metal & Mineral Markets 
Mill Supplies 

Power 


Product Engineering 
Radio Retailing 
Textile World 
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TAKE A TIP 


* . 
—from two welding tips! 
Both have seen service. The Mallory tip at 
the left slightly worn, is still good for many 
a weld. The copper tip at the right just 
couldn't take it. The game is far too fast 
for copper tips; they just can’t stand the 
gaff of high speed resistance welding. 
Take a - from these tips. Be sure your 
welding plant is getting the savings Mallory 
offers from long electrode life, uniform 
welding and low redressing cost. 

Takeatip 
Mallory alloys last three to twenty times 
longer than copper. Tell us your problem. 
There isa tip tor you 
Elkaloy — Mallory 3 — Elkonite 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 


ELECTRICAL, 
AUTOMOTIVE AND 








INDUSTRIAL FIELDS 

















CHILDREN OF 
RECOVERY 


The prelude to complete Industrial Recovery 
is the introduction of new products, new 
methods, new processes—new industries. 

Mannitol and Sorbitol—both hexahydric 
alcohols produced from corn sugar—are 
true children of recovery. The first is useful 
in making resins, plasticizers, laxatives, 
chemical reagents, dcteeivde condensers, 
pharmaceutical preparations and in organic 
synthesis. The second is an important 
material in the making of synthetic resins 
and in the textile, leather and print roll 
industries. Both are playing their parts 
in sound industrial development as the 
forward march of industry hastens its steps. 


<= ATLAS 


POWDER COMPANY 
Wilmington - Delaware 
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Security Fruit 


Landis thinks there is sustenance in bill to bring unlisted 


securities under control. 


THE unlisted security tree, which for a 
year and a half has been showing noth- 
ing but bark and limbs, is about to 
father a fruit. At least that the 
consensus in Washington this week as 
public hearings on the vast matter of 
over-the-counter activity ended and a 
consolidated bill was presented to the 
Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 


was 


| tee. 


The legislation is a patchwork quilt 
of squeeze-up, dovetailed compromise 
originally intended for three separate 
pieces but now concentrated in one 
chunk that provides for (1) continua- 
tion of trading in unlisted securities on 
national securities exchanges, (2) reg- 
istration of over-the-counter brokers 
and dealers, (3) filing of current infor- 
mation and periodic reports by security 
issuers, and (4) other purposes. 

The forester who is nurturing the 
young tree and who expectantly awaits 
the fruit is Chairman James M. Landis 
of the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion. In the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934, the SEC was directed to study 
the unlisted security business with an 
eye to getting it under a control similar 


to that exercised over national ex 
changes. 

Recently Mr. Landis has made plain 
that real control over this very co 


field would entail a program developing 
over a period of years. Meanwhile the 
first step is being taken with the pro- 
posed amendments to the 1934 act. 
Where Friendship Ceases 
These would mean, first, the contin- 
uation of unlisted security trading as it 
is now conducted on some national ex- 
changes. None of the interested parties 
disagreed with this object. Other pro- 
visions, however, particularly those giv- 
ing the SEC discretionary power in 


| granting unlisted trading privileges, and 


requiring periodic reports from issuers 
of security batches involving more than 
$2,000,000, met with no such amiable 
agreement. 

On the whole, the over-the-counter 
dealers are against the bill. They are 
afraid that SEC will encourage the list- 
ing of as many securities as possible on 
exchanges, and thus materially whittle 
down the over-the-counter field. 

They object to the enlargement of 
SEC discretionary powers on the theory 
that a future commission may be hare- 
brained, bull-headed, and sheep-clothed 
(Sen. Couzens of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee objects also to the im- 
plied extension of bureaucratic powers). 

Ths New York Stock Exchange, not 


Over-the-counter dealers think 
it’s sour, fear their field is to be whittled down. 


affording unlisted trading privileges | 
anyone, is unconcerned. The Curb | 
change, with a big unlisted sect 
friendly, as are other exchanges outs 
of New York that also have unlist 
departments, 

Chairman Landis is in the position of 
a man lifting a boulder that require 
every ounce of his strength. He cither 
has to get both hands firmly on the rock 
and heave or he is in danger of havir 
a toe squashed. Hence Landis is look 
ing for the utmost possible power 
his commission. It won't do to get 
mere three-fingered grip on the over 
the-counter business. It is entirely t 
large for that. 

One Way 

The simple way for SEC to exercise 
its watchmanship to the full is by driv 
ing all corporations onto one exchans 
or another. Then they would all hay 
to file the desired periodic reports, ar 
they could all be watched from a mit 
mum of sentry boxes. 

That would, of course, be very 
for the over-the-counter dealers. 
one is quite cold-blooded enough 
that, particularly since the over-the 
counter markets serve as useful distrit 
uting grounds and frequently are trait 
ing quarters for subsequently _list« 
securities. Also it is not every securit 
that can show a large enough pul 
ownership and interest to warrant 
listing on the main exchange of 
community. 

But if SEC is ever to regulate t) 
unlisted business, it has to start son 
where, and after a year and a half M: 
Landis believes the present product o! 
the unlisted security tree looks like 
apple and tastes like an apple and « 
be gnawed on for sustenance 
thinks the pending amendments 
valuable, and he intends to push the: 
until Congress either releases him from 
the chore of controlling unlisted securi- 
ties, or passes some more laws to make 
the job easier. 
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False Whiskers 


Hopkins angered by Southern fac- 
tories disguised as schools, oper- 
ating on WPA money. 

WASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau) 
—Reports from Mississippi indicate that 
Harry Hopkins has been taken for a 
sleigh ride. He does not like it and is 
going to do something abour it. Just 
what he will do depends on the report 
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DAIGER FOR GRIMM Into the 
shoes left by Peter Grimm at the 
Treasury steps J. M. Daiger. He will 
carry on as special assistant to Secre- 
tary Morgenthau on housing problem 


f the Works Progress Administration's 
1ce trouble-shooter, who is now in the 
South getting the facts 

Southern cotton textile manufacturers 
have complained that some of their least 
savory competitors have been presented 
with free factories built by WPA, and 
re operating them with free or nomi- 
nally-paid labor under the label of voca- 
tional training schools. Between 10 
ind 20 factories seem to have assumed 
these false whiskers. 

Having learned this, WPA immedi- 
itely suspended all allotments for voca- 
tional schools until it could satisfy itself 
what had happened, and why. 

Hardly Thorough 

The genesis of the schools, as of all 
WPA projects, was the local authorities, 

ho at the start of the relief program 

bmitted applications to Washington 
for projects. Such applications were 
examined by WPA, and, if accepted, 
were passed to the President for his 
pproval, and subjected to a final scru- 
tiny by the Comptroller-General’s office. 
As some 300,000 separate applications 
passed through this routine, the thor- 
ughness of the examination is open to 
doubt. Certainly it is not surprising 
that applications for vecational schools 
to teach sewing went through the mill 
ithout question. 

But what happens after construction, 
hnanced with federal dollars, is com- 
pleted? A school built by WPA is not 
tederal property, but belongs to the local 
government. If the local government 
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leases the school to a private corpora 
tion, what can the federal government | 
do about it? 
Harry Hopkins is not yet ready to] 
talk, but he is'thinking hard. And the 
answer is, in the final analysis, “Plenty 


Possibly — just possibly the cw 
schools” now completed might get 
away with it, but the victory would be 
a dear one. Pressure can be brought by 


the simple expedient of refraining fr 
spending money. But WPA does not 
threaten that—yvyet. It merely, ar 

officially, expresses the pious hope 
those local boosters will see the error 


of their ways and throw the rascals o 


The Navy Dollar 
Failure of London naval confer-| 
ence may cause our construction | 
program next year to run as high 
as $550,000,000., 

CONFRONTED with the virtual coll upse 
of the London naval conference, and 
the announcement of a tremendous 1n 
crease in the British naval construction 
program, Uncle Sam is going to call tor 
more money for his own fighting fleets 

Already sums, ranging as high as 
$550,000,000, are being mentioned as 
the probable amount that will be needed 
to meet naval requirements during th 
coming fiscal year. 

Faced with this bill, staggering even 
in these multi-billion days, American 
business is curious. It wants to know 
where that enormous sum ts pomng 

Is it to be shot aw ay, tossed ove rboard, 
as some insist, or 1S It going to remain 
good, 100% American cash, lubricating 
the wheels of business ? 

More than 98% of it will be spent as 
naval pay or to buy things made in the 
United States. 

The largest single item is the payroll 
This takes close to $500,000 daily 
nearly $180,000,000 a year. 

Among the important materials that 
will be bought by the navy out of that 
$550,000,000 are aluminum, copper, 
cork, cotton, hemp, iron, linseed oil, 
nickel, paints and pigments, rubber 
(which has to be processed in this 
country), steel, tin, wool, wood, zinc, 
graphite, silver, glass, lime, petroleum, 
mica, asbestos, manganese, and chro- 
mium., 

More than 50,000 wage-earners will 
be employed if the proposed construc 
tion program is carried into effect. At 
the usually credited ratio of three de 
pendents for each wage-earner, this 
means a total of 150,000 dependents, or 
a grand total of 200,000 persons getting 
their livelihood from the program 
Many of these would come off the relief 
rolls 

The navy buys many consumers’ prod 
ucts. It spends about $15,000,000 an 





nually for food, $600,000 for shoes, 
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END: stoop and slump”—and the 
ills for which they are responsible—in your 
organization! Turn to posture seating for 
the sake of health and efficiency. 

Harter Posture Chairs combat fatigue 
by supporting the entire body comfortably 
and correctly. They give support at the 
small of the back, the weak spot of the 
spine. They provide proper seating space 
—the end of the spine projects beyond 
the rear of the seat, relieving the delicate 
coccyx muscles and sensitive nerves from 
pressure. Also, the front of the seat does 
not interfere with blood circulation and 
nerve action behind the knee joints. 

Harter Posture Chairs are adjustable to 
the individual—fitted by quick, positive 
and easy adjustments—both as to back sup 
port and height of the seat from the floor 
FRE Write for booklet giving complet« 

Harter Posture Scory. Dealers are also 


invited to write—some sales territory still availabl 





Below is a practical 
posture chair for 
industrial workers. 
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Newest and most pop- 
ular posture type for 
office use. 


HARTER 


Corporation. HH Sturgis, M ich, 














Address Desk A-2 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE WORLD'S 
FINEST SEATING EQUIPMENT 
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$50,000 for athletic goods, and $200,- 
000 for crockery. 

Between $4,000,000 and $5,000,000 
annually has been spent for machinery 
in recent years, and if the construction 
program carries, this figure will increase 

The navy dollar buys a multitude of 
things, including lubricants, electrical 
cable and wire, radio sets, electrical ap- 
pliances, skilled precision instruments, 
cordage and rope, canvas, dry goods, 
bath and toilet articles, books, leather 
belting, hardware, pipe tubing and pipe 
fittings, and many chemicals. 

The navy dollar also helps the mer- 
cantile marine, especially by checking 
up on the best routes from port to port, 
and verifying charts of coast lines. 
Moreover, it is spent to standardize 
marine engineering. It tests and retests 
the old standbys like the compound and 
the triple expansion engines, the huge 
turbines, and the electric drive of the 
most modern ships, and comparative 
newcomers like the diesel engine. Ven 
tilation and air conditioning, ashore and 
afloat, are being studied by the navy 
Several big industrial plants are work 
ing on contracts covering new sea-fight- 
ing equipment. 

Inland states get considerable money 
from the navy. Illinois, for example, 
sells iron, steel, coal, coke, hardware, 
paints, varnishes, valves, petroleum 
preparations, and limestone. Michigan 
sells white pine, iron, copper, hardware, 





Busine 
“THINGS ARE PICKING UP”—Sigfrid Edstrom, Swedish industrialist and 


International Chamber of Commerce vice-president, finds things going well in 


America, he told a group of business leaders at luncheon the other day. 
Africa 


Zealand and Australia, boom times in Sweden. 


Edstrom also reported South 


left: 


Harper Sibley, president U. 


Mr 
prosperous, business New 
In the group above are. from 
of Commerce; Mr. Edstrom: 


very good in 


Chamber 


Thomas Watson, president International Business Machines Corp.; Thomas W 


Lamont, of J. P. Morgan & Co. 


furniture, and paints. From Ohio and 
Indiana come coal, coke, iron pipe, rub- 
ber goods, paints, pumps, and refrig- 
erating machinery. Even far-off Nevada, 
locked away from the sea by high moun- 
tains, sells one silver, gypsum, lead, 


zinc, silica, and wool. 


Mussolini’s State Socialism 


Nationalization of key industries is 
He was forced to this step by his war, 


old program. 


just capstone of his 


which caused sanctions and hurt Italy. 


MuSsSOLINI has never left Italians in the 
dark as to his plans for developing a 
totalitarian state. His party was swept 
into power at the end of 1922. By 
1926 he had announced a long-term 
program for both the economic and the 
social development of Italy. This week, 
Mussolini announced plans for another 
year, and they include the final abolition 
of the old parliament, whose duties will 
be transferred to the National Council 
of Corporations, and the nationalization 
of key industries 

There is little that is new 
plan. Mussolini announced three years 
ago that the Chamber of Deputies was 
a carryover of an obsolete system. Last 
year, the Chamber, long a mere rubber- 
stamp, voted itself out of existence. 

The National Council of Corpora- 
tions, which is to replace it, is made up 
of 410 members representing the 22 
corporations into which all Italian labor, 
industry, and agriculture are organized 
It is the contention of Mussolini and 
the Fascist leaders of Italy that the in- 


in either 
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terests of the country are served better 
by representatives of the people who 
control the productive forces than by 
representatives of all the people within 
given regions. 

Agriculture was the first to feel the 
effects of the Mussolini program. The 
Italian farmers were depressed, just as 
farmers have been in many other coun- 
tries, and they raised little protest when 
the government stepped in and _ told 
them how they must do certain things. 

They were up to their cars in debt, 
and the new plan provided credits for 
those who would cooperate in the pro- 
gram. From the military standpoint, it 
was effective: Italy now produces prac- 
tically enough wheat in a fair-to-good 
year to cover domestic consumption—a 
matter of considerable importance in 
time of war 

The country’s shipping business was 
next to come under governmental con- 
trol. All shipping lines, already heavily 
dependent on government subsidies, 
were merged in 1932 


The next move was to force all unit 


of the iron and industry 
great central trade association 
members were weeded out 


into 
We 


Strong ut 


steel 


were forced to rationalize. Some ir 

tries, though not economically s« 
were given credit because they we: 

war. It the sort 

] 


a tew years lat 


essential in was 
move the British made 
on a less drastic scale. 

Shortly after this reorganization 
the heavy industries, the governm 
made a similar move in the textile i 
dustries. 

The last big group to come under t! 
control plan the banks. As 
customary in most countries in Euro; 
they had held a controlling share inte 
est in all leading industries. As the 
shares sank in value during the depre 
sion, many of the banks could no long: 
maintain their liquidity without the 
of the government. Finally, a gover: 
ment-controlled Liquidation _Instit 
(similar in many respects to our RFC) 
came to their rescue by taking ove: 
these obligations. Since then the bank: 
have been placed definitely under gov 
ernment supervision. 

The newest move to “‘nationalize’’ ke) 
industries therefore means little. It 
simply finishes a job started long ago 

Whether or not a major war is in 
evitable in Europe in the next few years 
Mussolini's past policies forced him to 
take this step. His Ethiopian war pro 
duced sanctions, which—even thoug! 
they have been only badly applied 
have greatly weakened Italian economy 
The only way the country can wit! 
stand this shock and the financial drair 
of the African campaign is by uniting 
all its energies and using its remaining 
resources cooperatively 


was 
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Business Abroad 


Europe calls a truce until May—after important elections 
—when England wants everyone to join in a conference 
to redraft League policies, revive collective security, dis- 
cuss colonies and free access to raw materials. 


FuroPE’s political bargaining entered a new phase this week based on the as- 





sumption that sanctions against Italy are soon going to be a dead issue, and that 
they are not going to be applied against Germany. The outcome of international 
onferences in both London and Rome emphasized this development. 

Germany was on trial in London for 


breaking treaty obligations by reoccupy- wil] also be invited, at which a new 
ing the Rhine. Other treaty members security agreement will be written and 
were unanimous in charging Berlin with Germany will be invited to rejoin the 
ilt. League. At the same time, new League 
German Straitjacket plans will be developed and financial 
Next move of the Locarno powers— and trade problems discussed. This 
eaded by Britain and France—was to meeting might ultimately develop into 
sk Germany to (1) allow the World a World Economic Conference, taking 
Court to decide whether or not the up world problems where they were 
Franco-Soviet pact violates the Locarno dropped when no agreement could be 
greement; (2) allow an international reached in 1933, 
olice force (composed of British and World Conference 
Italian troops) to occupy the Rhine while Every nation in Europe attaches the 
gotiations are under way among the utmost importance to these efforts to 
Locarno powers; (3) bring no more work out a plan once more for collec- 
German troops into the Rhine region tive security and economic recovery 
1 are already there. Britain has promised that colonies wiil 


The conference broke up before Ger- be discussed, which may be as much to 








ny could answer, but Berlin made it help Mussolini out of his Ethiopian mess 
in that the reply to all three questions as to satisfy certain German demands 
No.” Everyone expected this. Up to this point, the United States need 
Then London outlined a plan for re- be nothing more than an interested spec- 
nstruction in Europe. Here are the tator. If reciprocal trade plans and 
ghlights: currency stabilization are discussed, noth- 
Great Britain has promised France ing effective could be accomplished 
nediate military assistance if attacked without cooperation from Washington 

by Germany; Few people have much confidence in 
Locarno members will be invited to Europe's ability to reach any agreement 

n in a great international conference on the first problems. Most business 
late in May, to which other countries leaders would be reluctant to see the 











irm 


EVERY FIFTH GERMAN—lives in the area along the Rhine which German 
troops once more patrol. The cream of the country’s industries, and some of its 
richest mines are in this region. The Reich is solidly behind this Nazi move. 
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American Equipment 
on the Queen Mary 


(Data supplied by Cunard-W hite Star, Led.) 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool C: 
(Pneumatic tools) 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jerse 
(Oil) 
Quick Fdge Mfg. Corp., New York 
(Knife sharpeners) 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., Boston 
(Sheets) 
*Baker Perkins, Inc., Saginaw, Mic! 
(Dough-mixing machine) 
*Socony Vacuum Oil Co. 
(Oil) 
*Ous Elevator Co. 
(21 elevators) 
*U. S. Metallic Packing Co. Phil 
adelphia 
(Rotary packings) 
Simmons Co., New York 
(Mattre sses) 
American Thermos Bottle Co... Nor 
wich, Conn. 
(Vacuum containers) 
A. G. Spalding & Bros.., Inc., New 
York 
(Sporting goods) 
*Parke Davis & Co., Detroit 
(Medical supplies) 


+Colgate-Palmolive Peet Co., Jerse 
City 
(Soap) 
*Supplied by British subsidiary 
Supplied by branch in Canada 











United States join such a conference 
until Europe had carried out her end of 
the obligations. There is more interest 
in United States business circles in the 
possibilities of developing stronger 
trade relations with Latin America. a 


an outgrowth of the Pan American 
conference which President Rooseve 
has proposed and which is to mect in 


Buenos Aires this year. 
Everyone Dreads a Fight 

Even Germany and France are more 
eager to reach some agrcement than 1 
evident on the surface this week I} 
is due to the face-saving maneuvers of 
both governments on the eve of domes- 
tic general elections. Hitler is just 
ing through the formality of a vot 
Sunday, Mar. 29, for the po} ilation 4s 


asked to vote only for or against hi 
Rhine policy. But the whole Nazi proj 
aganda machine has built its appeal « 
the boldness of Hitler's move Not 


until after Sunaay can he mak 
cession to the French or the British 
The French election is a month aw 
but until it is over, French politician 
must be adamant in their demands or 
Germany ; actually, they will do nothing 
to stop Hitler without cooperation fron 
Britain and Italy 
Mussolini, having broken his treaty 














obligations just as flagrantly as Hitler 
and being bitter against the British be 
of their stand on sanctions, could 


Cause 


play no active role in the London meet- 


ing this weck This accounts tor the 
timing of the Rome conterence to study 
Danube problems. Austria and Hun- 


gary, which have ret ised to participate 
in sanctions against Italy, attended. 
Object of the conference was to re- 
vive plans for economic and political 
ooperation among the three conference 
members, outlined first in 1934; to re- 
state Italy's determination to guarantee 
the independence of Austria; and to 
prepare the way for much broader Cen- 
tral European economic cooperation as 
soon as sanctions against Italy are lifted. 
Ethiopia a Pawn 
It looks seriously as though Ethiopia 
is going to be sacrificed to Italy by the 
League in return for Italian cooperation 
in reviving pacts in Europe. 
Ihe summer conference probably will 
settle this question and at the same 
tume take up Germany's demands for 
a return of her colonies. There will be 
bitter and sharp bargaining. How long 
Europe can expect peace will depend on 
the outcome 
Mussolini's plans for economic ex- 
insion are not confined to Ethiopia. 
The agreement Albania for 
financial and technical cooperation in 
the development of oil resources gives 
Rome another hold on Albania, which 
than 


security 


of these conferences 


new with 


has been little more a vassal state 
for years. At time, it 
gives Italy one more small source of oil. 

Italy is prepared to back demands 
Final public announcement 


hive the same 


with force 
that all Italy's major industries would be 
nationalized without waiting for a war 
to make it necessary (page 
36), no surprise to foreigners, or 
to many Italians. All that remains to 
be done to complete this move which 
has been carefully planned for several 
years 1s for the government to buy up 
shares of these industries now held by 
the public. It was fear of such a move 
that caused Italians to dump their shares 
on the market this week. Prices col- 
lapsed all along the line. 

The depression, and succeeding po- 
litical have finally undermined 
the Spanish peseta to the point where 
the government has been forced to take 
the routine pre-devaluation moves. 


emergency 
was 


crises, 


Soviet Union 


Russia will have big export wheat 
crop. Britain compares quality 
with Canadian product. 


Moscow (Cable) —Russia undoubtedly 
will reenter the world grain market with 
a bang this year 

With a grain crop last year of 100, 
000,000 tons, Moscow exported 1,650, 
000 much as in 1934 


tons, twice as 


38 


This year, the Kremlin aims to increase 
the yield considerably. With average 
weather conditions, agricultural authori- 
ties predict the crop will reach 118, 
000,000 tons. By 1940, Stalin has 
decreed that Russia must produce 
170,000,000 tons. 
More Grain for Export 

The proportion of grain for export 
this year should be much larger than 
last, for the peasants now have a suff- 
cient supply laid aside for a rainy day 
and are expected to release the total 
surplus of this year’s crop to the govern- 
ment purchasing agents. Last year 
Soviet exports made up only 5% of the 
wheat entering world markets. It’s 
likely to be a much larger proportion 
this year. 

More intensive cultivation, wider use 
of fertilizers, deeper plowing and the 
use of seeds of better quality are mainly 
responsible for the increased output 
Tractor stations claim they are ready 
for a spring rush this year, with plenty 
of spare parts and an adequate supply 
of ‘gasoline to assure maximum use of 
equipm«¢ nt. 

Southern areas reported the comple- 
tion of spring sowing this week, 10 days 
ahead of last year. 

Soviet Grain to England 

England constitutes the chief market 
for Soviet grain, London having pur- 
chased more than 50% of Russia’s 
wheat and barley exports last year. 
Greece, Belgium, and Holland are next 
in line. Norway is the Sovict’s greatest 
market for rye, and Germany for oats. 

Britain’s grain trade Bible, the Corn 
Trade News, was quoted in 
this week as having reported that “‘lab- 
oratory analysis of Russian wheat pro- 
duced satisfactory results, the best 
samples corresponding to No. 2 Mani- 
toba in quality.” Due to its improved 
quality, Russian wheat last year is re- 
puted to have fetched a higher price 
than the Argentine product. 


Mc SCOW 


Great Britain 


Public has turned strongly anti- 
French. Business boom is unin- 
terrupted by political crises. 


LONDON (Cahble)—The British public 
in general, and the churches in partic- 
ular, have swung around to a strong 
anti-French point of view during the 
last month. Hitler's smooth persuasive 
ness has completely bulldozed the 
masses into believing that he is the 
great exponent of peace, and that it is 
France which ts the ogre. 

This does not ease the position of the 
government, which is aware of its obli- 
gations to France. With Mussolini 
making fresh attacks on England's pul- 
icy in the Mediterranean, there is fresh 
alarm that he will start trouble just 
when Britain becomes tied up with 
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Lift the receiy. 
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LONDON HINT—Selfridge’s big d 
partment store offers a hint to Amer 
ican rivals: Try television to inters 
customers, build good will. This lad 


is booking seats at Leicester Squar 


theater, which cooperates by installi: 


the companion television apparati 
treaty obligations nearer home ] 


supine policy of the Baldwin gov 
ment may yet get London into seri 
trouble. 

In spite of all these worries, busit 
is booming. Company reports are 
cellent; dividends are generous; ord 
continue to pile up in many lines, The 
is a tremendous interest in the O 
Mar} (page 37) 
for the first time this week when 
moved from the Clyde to Southampt 
where she went into drydock for a fi 
scraping of the hull and _ repainti 
preparatory to the trial runs late n 
month. Retail stores are doing a tt 
mendous Easter business. 

The stock market has been remark 
ably calm throughout the crises of t 
last few weeks, and prices are firn 
After a temporary check, the flow 
new issues has been tentatively resumed 
A. fair volume of funds continues to 
flow to the United States. 


which thousands $a 


Germany 


Nazis celebrate victory in Locarno 
clash. Business is steady through 
campaign frenzy. 

BERLIN (Cable) — Before Propagand 
Minister Gibbels’ vast campaign machin 
began its final week of feverish activity 
Germans learned that they had scored 
victory in the first round of their bou 
with the Locarno powers over the mov 
into the Rhineland. Germans realiz« 
the crisis is not over, but pin their hopes 
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diplomatic rift between Paris and 


Italy to act against them, and the grow 


London 
Sunday's balloting can go only one 
w—a complete victory for Hitler 
Germans are sincere in their approval of 
reoccupation of the Rhine (which 
is the question on which they are to 
vote), but it would be difficult to regis 
dissent even if they disapproved. 
Business 1s more cheerful than it was 
week ago. Stocks have recovered 
ne of their losses, and the tone is 
tter 


France 


Business is stagnant during elec- 
tion campaign. Bank of France 
will discount more treasury bills. 


Paris (Wireless)—The French are bit- 
over developments in London but 

y are not worried, for they have Lon- 

s pledge that Britain will come to 
rescue of France if Germany makes 
aggressive move. Nothing will be 
tled until after the French elections 
the end of April, but negotiations 


continue quietly. By that time, 
will probably be drawa back into 
picture, 


Business is stagnant as a result of the 
lopments in London and the pros- 
of a vigorous political campaign 
ng the next few weeks. Prices 
strengthened, however, as tensions 
ebbed. Parliament will reconvene 
lune 1, 

Before it adjourned, parliament pro 

funds for the running of the 
ernment’s business until July by 


a further victory on the refusal of 


authorizing the extension of the limit 
on treasury bills from 15 billion francs 
to 21 billions The new bills will 
eventually be discounted with the Bank 


ol Fr Ince 


Canada 


February trade shows new treaty 
benefits for both United States and 
Canada. Railroad revenues rise. 


Ottawa — The Canada—United States 
trade treaty bill passed the Commons 
this week and is now in the Senate 
where it will be scrutinized again. Al- 
though supporters of the Bennett Con- 
servative opposition, which is opposed 
to the treaty, dominate the Senate, the 
bill will not be rejected by them. 

Canada fared better in February, sec- 
ond month of the treaty’s operation, 
than in January, according to Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics figures. Gain in 
exports to United States in February 
from February, 1935, was six million 
dollars, while January gain over the 
previous corresponding month was 
under three millions. The increase in 
imports from the United States was 
a 24 million dollars in February over 
the previous February, while the Janu 
ary increase was three millions. 

What They Sold 

Export gains: agricultural and vege- 
table products (chiefly whisky), 1} 
million dollars; animal and animal 
products, 13 millions (cattle $260,000, 
cheese $60,000, fish $300,000, meats 
$90,000) ; wood and wood products, 
$1,750,000 (newsprint $1,000,000, 
plants and boards $500,000, pulp $500,- 
000, shingle exports declined); iron 





installed a dial and directory on each set. 


Business Week 


STATION, PLEASE—Radio makers took a hint from the telephone when they 


This model made its debut at the 


Leipzig Trade Fair—won the approval of visiting style scouts. 
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and products $170,000 (tart imy | 
ments) ; non-ferrous metals, $1,000 001 
Import increases: fruits, $8 
furs. $350,001 cottons $600.000 
printed matter, $125,001 furt 


$30,000; machinery, $500,01 
and coke, $400,00% 
Bottled in Bond 

Before the treaty passed the ¢ 
mons, notice was iaken of Washingtor 
measures which might blot out a 
cipal advantage to Canada—casier en 
try for Canadian whisky through tl 
new departmental proposal prohibiting 
use of the label “bottled in bond" on 
imported whisky and the bill to « 


bargo prod 


cts of forcign distill 
against whom United States has a « 
under internal revenue laws and who 


decline to submit to American jurisd 
tion. Canada 1s protesting against thes 
measures and Prime Minister King be 
lieves they will be adjusted. Canada has 
30 million gallons of whisky n 
ing for the American market, valucd at 
more than $150,000,000, 
Better Rail Outlook 

Annual reports of Canadian railway 
show betterments corresponding to thos 
of American roads. Canadian National 


showed an increase in operating rev 
enue of over $8.000.000. or 5.02 
compared with 5.59 on first clas 
United States roads; operating expenses 
rose $7,000,000, or 4.64%, compared 
with 6.030 on American roads The 


i4 million dollars of Canadian Nationa 
increase was in restoration of wage cut 
Both freight and passenger trathc 
creased. Total saving on 1935 refund 
ing will be nearly $3,000,000. The gov 
ernment-owned system will have a defi 
cit of 474 million dollars, slightly les 
than the previous year. The Canadian 
National West Indies Steamship Lin 
had an operating profit of $200,000 
against a loss of $100,000 in 1934 

Canadian National will commen f 
conditioning this year 

Big Travel Year 

With plans under way in every tour 
ist center for a bigger summer influx 
than in any of the last six years, travel 


leaders are getting a good deal of en 
couragement from winter sports figures 
just now being summarized. The | 

rentian mountains near Montreal and 


Quebec, and the Rockies near Banff 
uttracted the largest winter crow 
Canadian railways handled thr 

Montreal about 600 parties of sku 
over the New Year holiday, and more 
than 200 parties for the Washington 
birthday weekend. Bulk of the skit 

traffic was individual skiiers. For next 
winter Canadian railways are planning 
to run snow trains from population cer 

ters in the eastern United States. New 
York and Boston set an example this 
year with local excursions. 

- The Federal Tourist Bureau estimates 
that tourist expenditures in Canada in 
1936 will exceed $250,000,000 
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eee ~~ a Call for G-Men 


Retailers’ association wants thei; 
aid in smaller thefts. 


ONE more group told the world 
week that local handling of crime 
all that it might be, when the Nat 
Retail Dry Goods Association 
nounced a campaign to amet 
Stolen Property Act, thus brit 
G-men into increased action to 
thefts of goods later shipped 
state lines for disposal. 

1936 The association estimates that $ 
000,000 is lost annually through s! 
lifting, fraud, and other crimes. Ur 


i Decid : 
he . act, the federal authori: 
Time Decides the present at, the federal autho 


than $5,000, and the proposed 


1854 





A balanced perspective is afforded by our 82 years ment (introduced in the House by R 
of factoring experience, during which we have John E. Miller of Arkansas) 





oye ° ° > . i $500. 
stabilized credits and quickened sales turnover reduce this to . 


for hundreds of manufacturers in an increasing 


diversity of industries. Safety— and Sales 


The Factor's Almanac for 1936" on request Oil industry joins drive for reduc- 
ing highway accidents with device 


James Talcott, Inc. oo 


i | ACKNOWLEDGING its interest in the po 
FACTORS 


ularity of the automobile, the oil i: 
225 FourtH Avenue, New York City try has joined in the drive for hig! 





























safety. Also the first move ought 
——__—__—_—_—_—. ee ——_—_—___ — = create quite a little new business 
= a a ne anaes ; The American Petroleum Instit 
of low-price dress styles. It was the announces “National Lubricate 


Red Card Decision 


Filene suit against Fashion Guild 
fails. Conciliation foreseen. 


stretching of registrations down into Safety Week” to begin May 23. S 
the less than $10 types of dresses that ice stations all over the country 


brought the protest from the A.M.C. promote lubrication as a safety meas 
after the Inspection and suggestion as to the | 





and other store interests ' 
THe red card of the Fashion Origina- F.O.G.A. has operated with consider- ard of worn-out accessories may s 
tors Guild of America was given legal able success for four years in the higher- lot of new tires, batteries, light bull 
sanction by Judge Elisha H. Brewster priced style lines (BW’—Fe 529’ 36, p6: windshield wipers. The major oil 
of the Federal District Court in Boston Dec28'35p12) 

this week. The court held that Wil- 

liam Filene’s Sons Co., big Boston de - 


panies started the idea. 








partment store, tailed to show damage 50 10 
or loss because of the guild, which had | 
red-carded the store along with 15 other Bank Deposits at Work (and Play) 
metropolitan department stores belong 5 Mee 
ing to the Associated Merchandising 4 Hi 
Corp., a group-buying organization it 

an | 


( BW’ —Mar1 4° 36, p34). ‘ /'4 

Red-carding is the F.O.G.A.’s equiva- 
lent of blacklisting, with 200 dress 
manufacturing members prohibited from 





So 


Net Demand Deposits 
| Outside N.Y.C. 
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selling to an account so designated. 
rhe red card is issued against a dealer 





who declines to remove from his stock 
a dress which infringes a design regis 
tered with the guild. 

Chairman Maurice Renter of the 
F.O.G.A, said the decision, by clearing 
legal doubts about the guild’s fight 
against style piracy, had broken down Rate of Turnover », 1 
the barrier to wide dealer participation Bank Deposits Outside NY.C. ¥ | 

He hopes that differences existing | | | 
with retailers and store groups will be 
adjusted by conciliation 15 | NETTTNNNTEE TT 3 

He did not indicate that the guild 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 SIRE. 5s wee 


would back down from its registration ' 7 ———E 
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Turnover Rate per Annum 
Deposits, Billions of Dollars 
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Money and the Markets 


Financial world’s breathing eased as Administration plan 
to pare undivided profits is tempered by compromise. 


Stocks turn upward once more. 


Agriculture Department 


warns again of excess crop possibilities. 


THE corporate tax outlook is a little less strained. As 


onsequence, the financial 


world this weck was drawing its breath in less convulsive gasps. Undenia 


the scheme proposed by President Roosevelt for 


bunching corporate taxes into a 


new slicing of undivided profits was not one designe 1 to keep corporate business 


worried. 

[This week worthwhile modifications 
of the proposal appeared in the House 
Ways and Means committee's sub-group, 
a place in which it had been thought 
least change in original drastic objec- 
tives would take place. 

Hence the prospective legislation is 
off to a favorable start, the medicine 
eventually may be even less hard to 
take, and resentment has toned down 
materially. The sub-committee worked 
out a compromise that pretty much 
leaves corporations where they stood, 
taxwise, as long as they are the kind 
that distributes most of earnings to 
tockholders. Reserve protection for 
id years is thereby acknowledged as 
roper. 

Money Circles Happy 

Financial circles are happy over the 
trend of things. At the same time the 
government sees the extra revenue it is 
ifter coming from individual sharehold- 
rs as was originally contemplated. Fur- 
thermore, the sub-committee demon- 
strated that it recognizes the special 
exemptive needs of certain classes of 
corporations; for example, those with 
pital so impaired that they are pro- 
hibited from distributing dividends to 
stockholders 


in a rosy mood, but a tempering has already begun and finance is much less 





Away from the tax problem, the fi 
nancial trade was concerned mostly with 
the effects of the floods in the East 
Conclusions are by no means fixed, but 
the consensus is that the volume of 
reconstruction work to be done, and the 
rush of postponed business that will 
follow the return to normal conditions 
will go a long way toward oftsetting 
the quantity of damage done in the 
first place. 

Good Humored Market 

The unquenchable character of stock 
market interest resulted this week in 
ut of the late declines 
and returned stocks to new high levels 


complete wiping oO 


for the move and for tl tive years 
Buying of shares representing companies 
likely to benefit by flood reconstruction 
work was no small factor in persuading 
the general market forward, and more 
than offset the heaviness of the untor- 
tunates. 

A vast sigh of relicf went up from 
margin departments of stock brokerage 
houses when the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System at last issued 
regulations covering security loans by 
banks and brokers. The new system is 
a flat 45% of market value and it cuts 
the Gordian knot of the former compli- 


} 7 / 


Big Financing Week 
Two issues alone were enough 
ake this week a gala period in finan 
ing circles An underwriting group 
led by Blyth & Co. placed on the mark 
the $90,000,000 Pacific Gas & Electric 
33s which constituted the largest singl 
flotation undertaken under the Securit 
Act of 1933 The issue, priced at 
1024, fell into waiting arms and was 


juoted at a premium shortly after ott 


I 
ing. Pacific Gas, which has given tl 
financing markets $185,000,000 in fl 
+} ! +} — 
ons within a year, will use the | 


o retire two large 44% issues 
nd one small 5% 

Subsequently the | 
Corp., Mellon S« 


ye 
ottered $75,000,000 Eastern Gas & | 


rst ol Boston 


urities Co., and others 


is which were looked upon as more ol 


1 test of the market's ibsorption pow 


than the Pacific Gas bonds were 


the Eastern Gas issue was o 


} ' " 
insurance and savings bank field. Bond 


n were watching this n 

Ily at the week-end 

In L neral the market has recov { 
ell from its nervousness of early 
March. An assortment of a d le 
in issucs ly flo | ! 5 
a8) llin ol ri [ nt + Nn 
nitely aed the original offering pri 


Dire Dicta on C rops 
The Department of Agriculture, one 


of the large publishing organizations 
ot the country had another scat story 
out this weck This time it was a 

warning to farmers that there was a 
possibility of our returning to an export 
basis for wheat (meaning no more 
higher than world price levels here) 
ind that tobacco production may be so 


| 
large as to reduce prices materially from 


present levels 
The department's late fear of excess 


cated scale Gecres Bankers ind brokers 
hailed it for its convenience although 
it is, on the average, a little tighter 
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The Men at the Head 


concerns of every 


in business 
type have endorsed 
GROUP 

INSURANCE 


They know it gives needed pro- 
tection to employees on 
favorable terms. 


ers 


Details to Employers 
on Request 








THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J 











How to Make 
Letters Work 


Second edition, fully revised, of Lawrence C., 


Lockiey's well-known book. 


Principles of Effective 
Letter Writing 
440 pages, 6 x 9, $3.00 


Now thoroughly revised and enlarged with up-to- 
date material and new illustrative letters, thie 
book gives you 
definite and specific suggestions 
ales letter collection let 
credit letters adjustment 
application letters 


ters 
letters, 


have 
pros 


practical suggestions that 
been proved profitable in 
perity and depression. 


—nearly three hundred fllustrative 
letters, from successful firms all 
over the country 


—analysis telling why each letter 
was successful and how to apply 
the conclusions to your own let 
ters. 


This is one of the few books on 
letter writing that gets down to 
cases, and gives real facts rather 
than academic suppositions Covers 
problems of the general dictator, 
correspondent, correspondence super 
visor, credit man, et Section on 
sales letters comprises a complete 
direct mail. See 
Send this coupon 


concise manual of 
it on approval. 





McGRAW- HILL BOOK CO., Ine., 

330 W. 42d St.. N. ¥. C 

Send me Lockley-—Principles of Effective Letter 
Writing for 10 days’ examination subject to ap- 
proval or return In 10 days I will send $3.00 
plus few cents for postage and delivery, or return 
© book postpaid (We pay postage on orders ac- 
companied by remittance.) 

Name 

Address 

City and State 
Position 
Company 
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jenough to cause trouble. 











crop production is based on the inherent 
threats in the March intentions to plant. 
Given average yields this season, most 
of the important crops will be large 
The depart- 
ment doesn’t want trouble, hence the 
rush to get the soil conservation plan 
under way and the President’s appeal 
to farmers to take a second look at the 
farm program before proceeding with 
indicated intentions to plant. 

But the most vigorous calamity speech 
was made by Sec. Wallace. He predicted 
large surpluses of wheat and corn by 
1937 and $5 hogs by 1938, intimating 
that the present soil conservation plan 


|would be found quite ineffective as a 


crop control measure (earlier in the 
week Henry Ford described all crop 
control as “unnatural’’). The grain 
trade has its own views of the future. 


| Despite frequent dust storm reports the 
|Chicago Board of Trade prices either 


made new seasonal lows or came very 
close in all major grains during the 
week. 

Number Bug’s Paradise 

Comptroller of the Currency J. F. T 
O'Connor inflicted his annual report for 
the year ended Oct. 31, 1935, on the 
general public this week. A volume 
of statistics sufhcient to founder the 
hardiest number bug was thereby un- 
leashed, 

For example—savings deposits in all 
types of banks increased $1,242,484,000 
between midnight June 30, 1934, and 
midnight June 29, 1935, excluding 
postal savings and Christmas savings 
accounts; all other savings accounts in 
the states and territories, District of 
Columbia and insular possessions totaled 
$21,839,710,000 vs. $20,597,226,000; 
per capita savings, based on population 


'of 141,473,106 on June 30, 1934, were 


$145.59 and jumped to $153.32 on 


| June 29, 1935, but population estimate 


| increased 


to 142,446,318: number of 


| depositors was 39,163,700 in 1934 and 





gained 1,313,915 by mid-1935 to 40,- 
477,615; etc. 

Mr. O'Connor put in a strong word 
for the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., 
saying it was financially sound, a great 
stabilizing influence in banking, could 
get along on existing rate of assess- 
ments and with careful management 
would continue to serve the depositors 
of the nation. He recommended, among 


|other things, that the authority to ad- 
| vance loans to weak banks in order to 





facilitate mergers and liquidation be 
made permanent. 

Probably the latter authority will be 
extended for two years from July 1. 
Leo Crowley, FDIC head, said the rule 
was needed to ailow proper clearing 
up of situations where communities 
were over-banked. 

Good Idea, But— 
The New York Stock 


Exchange 


| barged into a basket of bumble bees 


this week. For about six months the 











Wide | 
SIGNS WITH SEC—Regional admin 
istrator for SEC in New York will be 
Ernest Angell, Clevelander who pra: 


ticed law there prior to the war 
served in the A.E.F.. moved his prac- 


tice to New York City after the wa: 


committee on stock 
brooding over the immature caliber 
the average investor or speculator mit 
One specific weakness the committe: 
tected in the 
proneness to consider stock values « 
the basis of the latest quarterly st 
ment, which frequently 1s inconsist« 
with the individual company’s los 
term history and consequently leads ¢ 
occasion to false price levels grounded 
only on current information. 

With the potential idea of maki 
speculators take a longer view of 
stuff they are dabbling in, the Exc! 
sent letters suggesting to listed cor 
nies that they provide financial report 
covering not quarterly operations, | 
cumulative 12-month operations. T! 
each new report would cover the 
three months plus the preceding nine 
months, giving a moving view of 12 
month activity but not directly disp! 
ing the latest quarter's good or b 
news. 

The objective was noble, and tl 
financial trade agreed that the Exchan 
was trying to do a good turn. Nev« 
theless there was an immediate buzzing 
from statisticians and accountants 
it was pointed out that the moving aver 
age picture of preceding 12-month px 
riods would obscure important changes 
in earnings trends and might do mor 
harm than good. Professional counting 
house men thought more complete re- 
ports, covering both individual quarters 
and preceding 12 months, would be 
best. 


listing has | 


average customer was 


it 
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THe Gentleman Down the Hall 
thought the President, running true to 
form, would not let the flood emergency 
efer his fishing trip, and on that ques- 
tion he lost a dollar bet to the Gentle- 

in from Egypt, who, like most Egyp- 
ins (southern Illinoisans, not Afri- 
ns), has a staunch Democratic ancestry 
id an acute political instinct, and who 
in't forget that this is election year. 








Next August the Westminster Bank, 
one of the ‘Big Five’ of Great Britain, 
will be 100 years old. Its chairman, the 
Hon. Rupert E. Beckett, started in with 
a private banking firm 45 years ago, and 
at the annual meeting in January he 
compared the old days with the new. 
The private banks, he says, “were to a 
large extent owned and managed by the 
intry-squire type of person, whose in- 
terests in life were centered more per- 
haps on his farms and his horses and 
hounds than on his bank, and who was 
not averse to granting himself a sub- 
stantial overdraft on altogether inade- 
yuate security should he feel the urge 
that his stables needed replenishing.” 
The private banks were pretty gen- 
rally succeeded by the local joint stock 
banks, which later consolidated to form 
the great banks of today. Mr. Beckett 
ikes the change, but he concedes that 
he old days had some advantages. 
The modern corporation gives its bank 
professional audit, which provides a 
t of information but also hides a lot. 
But “in the days of the private trading 





bearing his private ledger, was an an- 
' nual affair treated by both parties as a 
l great occasion. The very bones of his 
business were laid bare, its technical side 
was thoroughly explained, and confi- 
dential plans for the future were dis- 
cussed,” 

That sort of relation still exists in 
some cases, both in Britain and here; 
but it isn't the normal thing. 


all 
ee ee 


THE Veterans of Future Wars are comic, 
and the Gold Star Mothers of Veterans 
of Future Wars are comic, but some day 
these organizations, and some others not 
yet formed but probably on the way— 
such as the Orphans and Kid Sisters of 
Veterans of Future Wars, and the 
Blinded Brotherhood of Future Wars— 
will simply change the Future to Present. 
ind will not be very comic. 


ta tna nici 


ee eee ee ee 





A RECENT article in Business Week con- 
cerned the high cost of living, and the 
idline, as originally written, included 


5S 
abbreviation, “H. C. O. L.,” once 
; familiar to everybody. But a rewriting 
vas needed to avoid confusion with 
. H. O. L. C."—the Home Owners’ 
. I an Corp. The New Deal's alpha- 


tical profusion has knocked many old 
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Editorially Speaking — 


abbreviations for 


2 loop A. A. A.” 
used to stand for American Automobile 
Association: now it seems to stand for 
Soil Conservation 


Rep ink has gone into the red. Fred L 
Whalen, who makes it, and makes other 


col 


ors too, SavS US Salcs Nave drop ed 


I 
months 
hlacl 


' 
SAICS of DLACK 
ink keep the ink manufacturers com 
fortably in the black. 


prodigiously in the past few 


i 


But, as compensation, the 


LeTTER received by the Gentleman in 
the Adjacent Room from a young nic 
Hello Uncle Mike: What do you know 
I have got an exciting event to relat 


c 


Sunday afternoon we were driving north 
on Western Avenue and we came to a 
j 


ee 


stoplight, father stopped and he said | 


— 


heard a police siren, then for a moment 
we didn’t hear it and the light changed 
so father started to go, when he heard 
the siren and he stopped, all of a sud- 
den. Just then, a big car whizzed by 
going East, followed by the squad car 


the detective was hanging out the win- 
dow shooting at the car in front. One 
shot and the bumper came off. The guy 
they were chasing crashed into another 
car, so Frank and I ran out to see what} 
it was all about. We got there and the 
guy had crashed into some man’s cat 
He had two) 
guns and went to get them, when the 


and he got caught then. 


cops stopped him. His whole head was] 
all cut and bleeding by glass and what 


not. This man had killed some man and 


hurt some other people afterwards he 
sideswiped their cars. You | 
idea how exciting it was unless you were 


lve no 


there. Ive seen G Men pictures, but this 
was the real McCoy. It was swell 
Everybody here O.K. hope you are the 


same.” 


THE National Women's Pro-Roosevelt 
League has been organized to give chain 
dinners, one member giving a dinner to 
10 others, each of whom, in turn, will 
do the same thing a week from now, 
and so on until, at the beginning of 
June, 10 million Democratic women will 
give dinners to 100 million, who will 
then go to Philadelphia to attend the 
Democratic National Convention and 
give dinners to a billion, equivalent to 
1/32 of the national debt 


| 
FRoM the want-ad column in a Youngs- 
town newspaper: “Wanted—woman to 
do day’s work in exchange for music 
lesson 


"I po not believe there will be war; I 
cannot believe it,”” says Gen. Evangeline | 
Booth, who has said the same thing be- 
fore and will keep on saying it indefi 
nitely, except that some day she'll change 
the ‘will be” to “‘is.’ 


LIFE SEEMS 


THAT THERE 
ARE NO 
CREDITORS 


GET SOMEWHERE 
WITH THIS PLAN 
OF MONEY 

MANAGE MENT. 





REORGANIZATION OF 
JONES, wc. EFFECTED 
BY TIMELY LOAN 


@ Things looked black for Jones, Inc., a 


American Family, awhile back—just as it 


did tor numberless business corporat 
Nor were Jones, Inc.’s problems less acut 
because they were thinking in 3 figu 
where you as an executive think In 6 or 

Some big business firms back in th 
black days found banks or backers that 
placed faith and money in them—tl 
pulled through. That’s how Toma 
Sarah Jones pulled through, too. Th 
found out about Household Finance 
arranged for a timely loan to pay oft 
every creditor. 

Then Sarah Jones put a plan of reor 
ganization into effect—recommend 
by Household’s “Doctor Of Fan 
Finances.” Income was carefully allocat 
under Household’s scientific plan of mon 
management. Dollars were made to buy 
more by following the tips and pointe: 
of the “Better Buymansh p” instruct 
pamphlets. Now you find the Jones’ debt 
free, happy, making progress—‘‘on the 
up and up” as Tom says. 

You know how big corporations may 
get a fresh start; would you like to exam 
ine the interesting process by which 
American Families reorganize themsel v¢ 
with Household’s help? Mail this coupo: 
and discover how thousands—many ot 
them, perhaps, your own employes— 
make the grade. 


HOUSEHOLD 
\FINANCE CORPORATION 


AND SUBSIDIARIES 
919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, tll. 





Hovsenotp Fixance Corporation 

Room 3051-C. 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, I 

Please mail me FREE copy of one of your budget 

plan booklets which you distribute to your « 

tomers and the public, and circular describing 
ther money Management publications. This re 

quest places me under no obligation. 


GMB. 0c ccccccecccece co cceccesecococces 


Street 


State 
SSCP eee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
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Business After the Flood 


Twenty-three McGraw-Hill publica- 
tions are making a painstaking survey 
of the damage done by the flood, 
which devastated broad areas in the 
East and is now moving inexorably 
across the country pratens. the Missis- 
sippi. It is too early to make even a 
good guess as to the accuracy of news- 
paper estimates of half a billion dol- 
lars of property damage, but we do 
know, as this is written, that approxi- 
mately 175 lives were lost and nearly 
half a million people were tempora- 
rily left homeless. 

The survey has gone far enough, 
however, to indicate that much good 
may come out of the catastrophe. 
Water in the Ohio River reached the 
highest stage since 1763. This new 
level afforded a perfect test of the few 
flood-prevention works that have al- 
ready been installed, and it demon- 
strated, with almost mathematical 
exactness, the economic value of pro- 
tective construction that has been 
planned for generations and never 
been done. 

The small city of Portsmouth, 
standing safe and dry behind its con- 
crete wall, teaches an important les- 
son. It is not difficult to calculate the 
damage that might have been dore in 
the absence of the wall and to deter- 
mine whether the material saving is 
adequate return on the investment. 
This of course takes no account of the 
social factors involved. 

No accurate prediction can be made 
as to what the municipal, state, and 
federal governments may do in con- 
structing flood prevention works as 
a result of this horrible experience. 
It should be safe to assume, ice 
that a huge total of construction will 
follow, that flood waters will be bet- 
ter controlled in the future, and that 
the loss of life and property will be 
reduced scientifically. 

Serious industrial and community 
problems are raised by the flood 
Manufacturing companies whose 

lants have been gravely damaged or 
wholly destroyed will now face defi- 
nitely the question of moving to other 
locations. The migration of industry 
again becomes a matter of concern to 
states, municipalities, and transporta- 
tion companies. The mere threat of 
such a migration will cause many 


No one can estimate the vast total 
of industrial obsolescence that is being 
washed down our rivers to the sea. 
Enough is known to promise that a 
tremendous total of modernization 
will be undertaken. And many com- 
panies will proceed with reforms such 
as new marketing methods, repack- 
aging, and addition to product, which 
they have hitherto deferred to avoid 
expensive changes in machinery and 
in production processes. 

This will mean new markets for 
materials, new jobs for men, new 
capital commitments, and tangible in- 
dustrial progress. 


Dexterous Dodging 


Of the Relief Issue 


It would be unjust to accuse President 
Roosevelt of political stupidity in his 
relief message. He is not always the 
consummate politician that he used to 
be considered, but in this case he has 
behaved most dexterously. 

Like many marvelous things, this 
smooth display of sleight-of-hand has 
a simple explanation. It is this: 
while preten ow to ask Congress for 
enough money to pay all relief ex- 
penses for the full fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, the President has merely 
asked enough to last nine or ten 
months. 

If he asked less than this, even the 
average voter might see through the 
scheme and conclude that the relief 
estimates were not trustworthy. If he 
asked more, he would defeat his effort 
to persuade the voters that he is con- 
stantly reducing the relief expense 
and the budget deficit. He has asked 
just enough to make his story con- 
vincin 
ree to give it the final riveting, 
fully protecting it from all effective 
assault by cold statistical carpers, he 
has candidly explained why he asks 
nine or ten months’ money instead of 
a whole year’s—why his new relief 
appropriation is a billion and a half 


dollars instead of two billions. Th, 
reason is not that he wants to be abk 
to tell the voters he has cut the cost of 
relief in the next fiscal year half a 
billion below the cost this year. No, 
nothing as simple as that. The tru 
reason is that « expects business to 
hire half a million workers now op 
the relief rolls. 

Half a billion dollars, half a millio; 
workers, are nice round phrases to 
roll on the tongue. By what calcula 
tion in economics the President ar. 
rives at these figures is a mystery 
Why half a million workers? Why, 
not a million, or two million, or 4 
mere hundred thousand? 

Can it be that the President has 
started his calculations not at the em 
ployer’s end but at his own, politica! 
end? Can he possibly have said to 
himself, “I do not know how man) 
workers business can rehire, but | 
know how much I've got to reduc: 
the relief estimates in order to mak: 
a good showing in the campaign nex: 
fall, and therefore I will arbitrarily 
make such a reduction and I will cal! 
on business to do whatever rehiring is 
necessary in order to make that reduc 
tion look all right on paper”? Can 
that be the reasoning behind it all? 

At any rate, the President is trans 
ferring the responsibility to business 
again, very much as he did in his 
budget message of January, 1935, 
when he told Congress that the deficit 
“may be expected to decline as rapid) 
as private industry is able to reemplo\ 
those without work.” Now he is 
running to the same umbrella once 
more. But he is not behaving in a 
way to make business confident. 

His tax plan jeopardizes corporat: 
reserves. He seems to have let the 
beaver-like Mr. Berry sell him the 
idea of new NRA legislation next 
year. Indeed, his plea for business 
cooperation to spread employment by 
reducing the working-week may be a 
prelude to such legislation. By man- 
euvers of this sort Mr. Roosevelt 
keeps business from attaining the 
prosperity for which all the necessary 
elements are present. 

And yet he presumably expects it 
to reemploy half a million more 
workers, and on this pretext he non- 
chalantly chops half a billion dollars 
off his relief estimate and makes 
showing of economy. It is mot 
economy and it is not economics, but 
yes, it is smart politics. 
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